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CHAP. I. 


O VID de amore informs us, and I in- 


form my fair readers, that lovers may be 
divided ſcientifically into three claſſes”; 


the naturals, the non-naturals, and the 
mixt. The firſt are thoſe who think only 
of the, perſons of their miſtreſſes, the ſe- 


cond of their purſes, the laſt of both; + 
but of ſuch a variety of proportions, with - 
adjuncts and conjunas; the genera, the 


orders, the ſpecies run into one another ſo 
unlike any other earthly beings, that I fear 
itwill take me years to arrange anddeſeribe 
them, ſo as the Britiſh fair may reap the 
full harveſt of my labours. | 
Flad my ſyſtem been now compleat, of 
what advantage might it not have been to 
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my two lovely girls at Falmouth ; whoſe 
arrival cauſed as great a conflux of beaux 
as a race ball. Never were libations to 
Corniſh divinities more full and frequent. 
Man, we know, is a plant, and 1s thought 
by many, ſomething more. It is becauſe 
the theologians and philoſophers have not f 
agreedabout this ſomething more, that bota- 1 
niſts have never been able to compleat their * 
claſſifications; ſo Miſs Campinet, for want 4 
of ſcience, ſhrunk, like the ſenſitive plant, 
rom the touch, and as much as poſſible 
From the looks of all her votarics, aud wea- 
ried them out by a fileut but ſteady reſerve. 5 
All but Sir Philip Cheſtrum, a gentlean 
of ſufficĩent conſequence to induce us to 1 
fſay ſomething of his lincage and ſomething 3 


of hunſelf.. n ons 
His father was a citizen of London, 
where till the decline of liſe ke lived un- 
married, intent only upon acquiring fortune. 
Yet he was a reaſonable man; he faid to 
himſelf, I will ſtop at a quarter million; 
and then I will enjoy myſelf. This lauda- 
ble reſolution he kept; and purchaſing an 
eſtate in Cornwall, retired to it for enjoy- 
ment. He became ſheriff, and afterwards 
Was created a baronet, for ſome of thoſe 4 
ſervices for which baronets and greater 
than baronets are now created. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, he grew weary of rural 
tranquillity, and was obliged to marry, to 
Prevent exceſs of eaſe. In this he ſucceed- 


ed 


% 


- 


9 


ed well; fot he married Miſs Raioule, a 4 
maiden lady, not much more than forty 
of a very ancient family, with ſmall for- A 
tune, but great dignity of thought, and 
energy of ſpeech. This lady bore Sir 
Philip one child only, a ſon; but una 
cuſtomed to the buſineſs, ſome part of it | 
| ſeemed imperfe&ly performed; for the 
child was feeble, ſmall and half animated. 
| He grew, indeed, to the height of five Eng- 
| Tiſh feet, but not equally. His legs bore 
F too large a proportion to his body. In ſhort, 
3 he might reſemble that important perſonng 
ww age, who, Sir John Falſtaff ſaid, looked 1 
like a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe 
1 paring. „„ e e 
Sir Philip died five years after the birth Þ 
of his heir, leaving him to fight his way 
ty againſt death and the faculty ; and his lady 
F to fight hers againſt enemies almoſt as hoſ- 
iile; againſt the corruptions of uncontrout- 
5 ed affluence; and againſt a hoſt of lovers, 
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iN all of the claſs- of the non-naturals. So 

# far neither had yielded; the lady was ſup- 

1 poſed to have obtained a ſolid victory; for 

3 ſhe had paſt her twelfth luſtrum ; for poor 

* | Sir Philip, he was doomed to war eternal. 

F In this young gentleman's caſe, there 

E: was no occaſion to conſider the arguments 

A for public and private education; his con- 

A ſtitution and his mother, both determined 
for the latter but the office of preceptor {| 

Ko * | Was 
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was almoſt a ſinecure, for dear Sir Philip 
was too weak for ftudy, and never ſtood |. 
in the leaſt need of correction. When, | 
therefore, he arrived at the age of freedom, 
he found himſelf poſſeſſed of great wealth 
without the leaſt inclination to ſpend it; 
of unbounded pride, without the neceſ- 
ſary judgment to correct it; of literature, 
not quite known; and of the ſmalleſt poſ- 
fible quantity of human kindneſs. With 
gentlemen he had uo commerce; was well 
received by mothers and aunts; but by 
daughters and nieces with the glance of 
{corn, or the ill- concealedtitter of contempt. 


CHAP. II. 


M 188 CAMPINET was the firſt 


- 


% 


"young lady he had ſeen, on whom, unaw- 
ed by the fear of ridicule, he durſt beſtow 
his affections. Sweetneſs of temper, at- 
tention to pleaſe, unwillingnels to mortify, 1 
were habits of this young lady's mind; AJ 

| and ſhe could not ſuddenly break them, 

$ ven for Sir Philip. Several times he had 8 | 

| looked at her with all the love his eyes 
were capable of expreſſing, and once or 
| LW1ICE 
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twice had ventured on broken hints to ex- 
preſs his admiration. As often he had led 


her to her carriage, and once was her part- 


ner at an aſſembly, without giving herſelf 
airs of deriſion. To ſuch faſcinating 
ſweetneſſes Sir Philip had been little ac- 
cuſtomed; the divinity of Grondale ſtole 


his heart, like a thief in the night; and 


by her gentle demeanour at length em- 
boldened him to ſpeak. - 

It was on a tea viſit to Mrs. Sumelin. 
Miſs Campinet had declined the card ta- 
ble; and Sir Philip having cut out, plac- 
ed himſelf by her. He did not immedi- 
ately ſpeak, becauſe it came into his head, 


that now was the time to ſay ſomething ; 
ſomething that ſhould expreſs his affecti- 


on ; and alſo impreſs Miſs Campinet with 
a high idea of himſelf. The young lady, 
attentive to her knotting, gave him what 
time he pleaſed. At length he opened 


with, © I think, Miſs, you are the moſt 


. On lady I ever ſaw in my 
_ | 5 
«I thank you for your good opinion, 
Sir Philip,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, without 
taking her eyes from her work. 

Many young ladies,” the baronet con- 
tinued, © ute me with ill manners. I can- 
not tell why; forif I am not ſo handſome 
as ſome are, there is nothing about me 

| A4 that's 
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that's frightful ; and they ought to conſider 
my birth and family. But moſt of the 
young ladies hereabout are ſuch ſcornful 
gigling creatures; and I can't tell tor what 
neither. I ſhould bluſh to make a Lady 
 Cheſtrum of any of them. My family, 
Miſs Campinet, 1s very great and noble 
by my mother's fide. She was a Raioule, 
a great name in Engliſh hiſtory. I have 
ſome thoughts of changing my name to it, 
by act of parliament; for Cheſtrum is but 
an odd ſort of name. Beſide, my father 
was in trade once, and his title a new one; 
io people looking more at his fide than my 
mother's, I don't get ſo much reſpect on 
account of my family as is my due. Should | 
not you like Ratoule better than Cheſtrum, | 
Miſs Campinet?“ 
It is ſofter,” the lady replied ; ä 
more vowels in it.“ | 
* I knew you would like it beſt, for you | 
have the fineſt taſte. Pray, Miſs Common, 3 
how far do you count?“ £0 


Twenty,“ anſwered Miſs Campinet, q 
after a pauſe of a few moments, till ſhe 4 
concetved the meaning of the queſtion. 4 
Twenty! twenty deſcents you mean } 
from the firſt ſtock. But to what king's. 
reign? Lady Cheſtrum goes up by her 2 
therto Richard the F irſt.“ 


Ce fan- 


1 2209.9 
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money as to kill men?“ 
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« J fancy,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, my 
father goes up to Noah, if not to Adam.” 

« Now, that's turning it into a joke, and 
it's no joke I aſſure you. People of fami- 
ly, now there are ſo many levellers about, 
ought to be more careful than ever. La- 
dy Cheſtrum ſays, that now a days it is 


the only thing one can value one's ſelf up- 


on; for as to money, that is every body's 

that can get it.“ | | 
e SO J think is title.“ . 

«But it is not every ſcrub that can get 


<« Not quite.” 3 1 
«© To be ſure, it is a monſtrous ſhame to 


ſee new families ſpring up ſo like muſh- 


rooms.“ | | 
<« 'They will be old in time.” . 
e But then, how did they get their ho- 


nours? Not in fields of battle, like the 


Raioules.“ . os 5 
Don't you think it as honourable to get 
No, —not in an honourable way; in 

war and battle. If it is, why do hiſtories 

talk about Cæſar ard Alexander, and 

them?“ 2 
For no good reaſon, indeed, that I 

know of.” - ns 

© But it is a poor pride that's founded 
upon money,” EE 
| AS: - - «R_s 
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ET ſcarcely know a pride that is not 


This was ſo good a conceit, that it took 
Sir Philip two minutes to laugh at it. Miſs 
Campinet then reſumed. 

J can readily allow, Sir Philip, that 


poor. Is it not Solomon who ſays, pride 
1 Was not made for man?? | 
“For who then?“ 

j cc Peacocks, probably.“ : | 

| But will women let them have it?“ 


| women are as proud as men; but I think 
. men diſgrace themſelves by being proud 
| of the ſame filly things. Men may be po- 
| ets, philoſophers, artiſts; every thing that 
[ adorns or improves ſociety. Man may be 


liberal, benevolent ; his pride, if he muſt 
have pride, ſhould be founded on merit ; 
and that merit ſhould be his own.? 
Le As if any thing could be more a man's 
own than what his father leaves him. As 


10 your philoſophy, and all that, a gen- : 


tleman may either have it, or not have it; 
it makes no difference. He is neither 
more nor leſs a gentleman. Whether I read 
Greek and Latin or not, I am the ſame 
man, am I not? and born of the ſame fa- 
ther and mother?” — 
The latter, Sir Philip, no doubt; and 
will be as well received at the herald's 
office.“ 1 1 
„Ves, and at court too, Miſs Campinet; 
1 have been amongſt the courtiers, Iaſſure 
if . 
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you; but they never aſked after my learn- 


iug; but whether I was church and king; 


and if I had any boroughs? And why not ? 
Every man to his trade. I ſhould have 


been amongſt them before now, for my 


talents lie that way; but Lady Cheſtrum 
thinks I have not ſtrength to bear the fa- 


tigues of government.” 


«© That is great pity indeed.” 

« Yes, is it not? But you are the moſt 
kindly hearted young lady that ever I ſaw. 
I could not help loving you, if I would. 
Now I'll tell you a ſecret. Lady Cheſtrum 
and I don't always hit it; ſhe has ſuch odd 
fancies. Would you believe it? ſhe is 
every aow and then for hearing me my 
catechiſm. I take phyſic to pleaſe her 
twice a week; and if I have not ſtools 
enough; [muſt have another doſe. I eat 


juſt what ſhe would have me; I dreſs juſt 


as ſhe would have me; and yet ſhe ſcolds. 
L allure you I am forced to keep cordials 
in my cloſet, to raiſe my ſpirits; and they 


will hardly do ſometimes. I ſleep very 


ill; and if I wake in the night, and find 


myſelf all alone, I feel ſo uncomfortable. 


Now, pray tell me, Miſs Campinet, don't 
you think I had better marry?” . ee 
« It is not my buſineſs. to think for Sir 


„I awake,” continued the baronet, 
« ſometimes all in a ſweat for fear; ant 


ſay 
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ſay my prayers till my teeth chatter in my 
head. Now, if I found a ſweet pretty 
young lady, ſuch an one as I know who, 


y my fide, it would be quite another thing, 


don't you think it would, Miſs Cam- 


pinet?“ 


Mifs Campinet was conſidering whether 


 ſheſhould laugh or be angry. Sir Philip 


went On. 
«'To be ſure, a man of my family and 


fortune might marry when he pleaſed, and 


pick the world through almoſt. But there's 


very few, very few indeed, Miſs Campinet, 
that would ſuit me. I aſſure you, I have 
a refined taſte. She who wins my heart 
muſt have beauty and elegance. I ſhould 
like a good fortune too, for wives now a 
days bring expences. Lady Cheſtrum 


inſiſts upon family. Now, pray, Miſs 


Campinet, Go you know ever a young 


lady who would ſuit me?“ 


Jou ſeem to have a full ſenſe of your 


own merits, Sir Philip; and as, you rate 
chem, I really do not know any woman 


who can deſerve you.” 
«© Now I do know one. Shall I ſhew you 
her picture?“ 1 7 
I have no great curiofity, Sir Philip.“ 


« Oh—but I promife you, you will like 


her; ſeenowif you don't.” And the gal- 
lant Sir Philip held a pocket mirror to her 
_ -- eyes. 
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eyes. need not tell her name, need J, 


Miſs Campinet?“ 
« Miſs Campinet was on the point of an- 


ſwering with uncommon aſperity, when a 
buſtle at one of the card tables prevented 


her. Sir Philip was called upon to 
Bay. . * | Rs 

„ ſhall play ſo well now,” faid he: 
te you cannot think, Miſs Campinet, how 
happy you have made me.“ 
In this Sir Philip was perfectly right; 
Miſs Campinet could not think what ſhe 
had ſaid or done to make him happy; but 
formed the inſtant reſolution, — could Miſs 
Campinet have ſo little benevolence ?— 
not to be ſo laviſh of her power in future, 
if ſhe could find out in what it conſiſted. 


3 


CHAP: ut 


Ox E morning, at breakfaſt, Mr. Sume- 


lia had the misfortune to ſcald his fingers, 


ſimply for the common cauſe of ſuch ac- 


cidents, doing one thing, and thinking 


of another. Mrs. Zumelin, as is uſual 
in theſe ſmall domeſtic caſes, began to 


\ 


ſcold. | 
If I had broke the cup, madam,” Mr. 
Sumelin 


— 
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Sumelin anſwered, © it would have been 
a crime 1luexÞiable, bur by a new ſet. 
This is, I ſuppoſey a regular tax upon 
huſbands; "I ſubmit to it; but I really 
cannot ſubmit to the not being allowed to 


ſcald my own fingers.” 
« It was fo thoughtleſs, Mr. Sumelin,” 


ſaid his lady. 
« Was it not rather too aw thought ?” 


aſked Mils Fluart, 
It's all one,” Mrs. Sumelin anſwered. | 
To the tea cup,“ ſaid the huſband, 
ce or to things which want underſtanding.” 
I ſuppoſe that means that I want un- 
derſtanding,” ſaid the lady. 
There is very extraordinary news 
from Conſtantinople, my dear,” ſaid the 
banker; © fifty of the grand Signtor'; 8 wives 


were brought to bed in one night.” 
„ Fifty! Mr. Sume lin, ſaid the aſtoniſh- 


ed lady. 

cc Fitty,” replied the banker. 

« Wives, papa?” aſked Miſs Sumelin. 

« No—uot preciſely what we ſhould call 
wives in England, but ſomething very 
like them. You muſt know, the Grand 
Signior buys his ladies; and for the ho- 
nour of your ſex, I muſt tell you, that 
ſome of them have coſt him 1000l. 
Engliſh money; whilſt a man who ſells for 
pool. muſt be extraordinary. I ſuppole 
his highneſs's female ſtock may be rated at 


100,000]. ſo you ſee,, my dear (to Mrs. 
Sumelin) 
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Sumelin) it is not the number which is the 
wonder, but the all of one night. His 
ſublime greatneſs had a ſmall fit of aſto- 
niſnment about it, and ſent for the head 
of the Kiſlar Aga, to make it more com- 
prehenſible. This is the chief of the black 
monſters, appointed to preſerve the chaſ- 
tity of the Seraglio; whoſe head, however, 
for they had brought it without its body, 
could give the ſultan no poſſible informa- 
tion. His ſublimity aſſembled an ex- 
traordinary divan; and this divan, judg- 
ing only by their own experience, were 
u pon the point of giving an opinion very 
unfavourable to the poor women, when 
the mufti roſe, and made an oration of 
twenty-five minutes, in that ſilent country, 
one of the longeſt ever known. The pur- 
port of it, was to ſhew, that the power of 
the prophet of God was not limited to ſo 
ſmall exertions. If Ged pleaſed, all the- 
women in the world might be brought to 
bed in one night; and perhaps the pro- 
phet might intend to reward the piety of 
our molt auguſt monarch, . king of the 
kings of the earth, by this diſplay of his 
Aa liberality, What do you think 
of it, my dear?“ 
« To be ſure, Mr. Sumelin, if it be true, 
it's rather odd.“ 
« One meets with odd things every day. 
A moſt extraordinary odd gentleman has 
been with me this morning; Mr. Herm- 


ſprong; 
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ſprong; he requeſted I would pay his com- 
pliments to Miſs Campinet, and Miſs Flu— 
art, and aſk permiſſion to pay his reſpects; 
though he could not, he ſaid, preſume for 
that fa vour on any claim of his own.” 
„Oh dear!” ſaid Miſs Campinet. 
« But he imagined Miſs Campinet would 
be pleaſed to hear of the health of Mrs. 
Garnei.” 5 = 
«Indeed I ſhall,” Miſs Campinet an- 
ſwered. | | 
Eee It is very true,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © that 
the gentleman never. danced with Miſs 
Campinet at a ball, nor has any other of the 
uſual claims to her acquaintance; ſaving 
one's life, indeed, may be ſomething ; but 
then it was an unavoidable accident; he 
could not help it; and ſo it is well paid by 
a little private gratitude. But, pray, Sir, 
why do you give Mr. Hermſprong the cha- 
racer of odd and extraordinary?“ 
Simply, becauſe one does not every 
day ſec ſuch an one. Is it not extraordina- 
ry, that a gentleman ſhould think of nothing 
when he ſpeaks, but truth? and are not his 
ſentiments almoſt as ſingular as juſt? Then 
he is engaged in the oddeſt buſineſs.” | 
Is that a ſecret buhneſs?” Miſs Fluart 
aſked, 3 
Many a gentleman would be aſhamed 
of it,” the banker anſwered. It is the con- 
deſcendiug to notice poor objects in diſ- 
5 | treſs, 
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treſs, and taking the trouble to relieve 
them. As Jam his banker, I have the ho- 
nour to know ſeveral of theſe objects. 

« Sir,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © I had before 
loſt half my heart; if I hear. more, the 
whole is in danger.” 1 * 

Mea, Maria,” ſaid Mr. Sumelin; © but 
theſe objects are all females.” 

« Indeed !” ſaid Miſs Fluart; * that cir- 
cumſtance may alter the nature of the be- 
nevolence. What ſort of females, Sir?“ 
Sailors“ wives—not very tempting, I 

muſt own,—one excepted, whom I once 
law; a foreigner, young, beautiful and un- 
fortunate. But her hiſtory you muſt learn 
from him. Iam unacquainted with it.“ 
And when,” Miſs Fluart aſked, < will 
this unpreſuming gentleman preſume towalt 
upon us?“ 9+ on ? 
He aſked when you would be moſt at 
leiſure ? I anſwered, at dinner.” , 

_ ** But,” ſays he, I ſo ſeldom dine.“ 
Dine!“ ſays I, „ zounds! you eat 1 
ſuppoſe.“ $529 

* Copiouſly,” he anſwered ; “ but be- 
twixt eating and dining there is ſuch a dif- 
ference.” : 

What difference?” I aſted. 8 

* An Engliſh dinner,” he anſwered, “ is 
lo melancholy.” ? _— 

Melancholy! really,” ſaid I,“ J never 
before heard the word ſo applied.“ i 

| | 16 411 
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* If to dine,” he anſwered, © were. only 
to eat, twenty minutes would be ample. 
You fit uſually a couple of hours; and you 
talk, and call it converſation. You make 
learned remarks on wind and weather; on 
roads; on dearneſs of proviſions; and your 
eſſays on cookery are amazingly edifying. 
Not much leſs ſo are your hiſtories of your 
catarrhs and tooth-achs. Not content with 


this maſs of amuſement, you continue your 


beneficence to that unfortunate viſcus, the 
ſtomach, under the name of deſert, till it 


almoſt faints under the obligation. No 


matter; {purit on with wine. It is ſaid, that 
phyſicians, have much increafed in your 


country; one great reaſon may be, becauſe 


you dine.” 

Then I muſt not preſume,” ſaid I, © to 
aſk you to dinner?“ 

ee Yes,” he anſwered, © you may. I 
have ſome reaſon to ſuſpeR the human in- 
telle& at your table in higher preſervation. 
At leaſt, I can feaſt my eyes. So at three to- 
day you may expect him.“ | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Ar three, then, Mr. Hermſprong enter- 


ed the dining apartment. His figure was 
| inte- 
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intereſting. Not quite made indeed after 
the model of the Apollo, in the Belvidere, 
but full as pleaſing perhaps, except to per- 
ſons ſteeped in virth. But he had faults; 
one for which it would be difficult to pro- 
cure pardon in the court of politeneſs. It 
was a fort of ſecret contempt for politeneſs 
itſelf ; or rather for its forms; ſorms ſo nu- 
merous and trifling, that they deſtroyed its 
_ efſence. It-was quite diſagreeable to Mrs. 
Sumelin and Miſs Harriet, to ſee them, that 
is to ſay, the bows, the ſmiles, and the gra- 
ces, hurried over to-day, in order to ad- 
dreſs himſelf more particularly to Miſs 
Campinet, for whom he had brought a let- 
ter from Mrs. Garnet. 8 172 
During dinner, Mrs. Sumelin aſked a 
queſtion or two, which put Mr. Sumelin in 
mind of a certain malady with which his la- 
dy was afflicted, that of deſiring to know 
other people's concerns. He was afraid leſt 
the inquiſition itſelf, or the mode of it, 
might not be to the taſte of his gueſt ; and 
therefore very bluntly and honeſtly aſked 
Mr. Hermſprong's pardon before hana, for 
any offence which might be committed, by 
aſking impertinent queſtions. 
e Impertinence cannot be intended,” Mr. 
Hermſprong replied ; * converſation, to be 
agreeable, mult have a certain degree of 
freedom. Grant me the liberty of not re- 
plying to queſtions I chuſe not to anſwer ; 
and aſk what you pleaſe.” by 
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9 Pray, 
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9 pray, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Sumelin, © do 
you deſign to ſettle in England?“ 

* That, madam, depends on certain eir- 
cumſtances,” Mr. Hermſprong replied. 

Pray, may one be ſo free as to aſk the 
nature of thoſe circumſtances ?” 

« Certainly, madam ; and it is one of 
thoſe queſtions I take the liberty of not 
anſwering.” 

« Perhaps,” ſaid Miſs Sumelin, © the 
gentleman comes a courting, and does not 
know yet, if he ſhall ſucceed.” 
like the perhapſes of young ladies, 
they are ſo pretty and intereſting. But no, 
madam; I did not come to England to 
court; perhaps! have found the diſpoſition 
fince my arrival.” 

There was a ſmall tinge of red on Mr. 
Hermſprong's cheeks, as he ſaid this. He 
had thrown a wandering and rapid glance 
amongſt the other young ladies, who could 
never preciſely determine at whom it was 
directed. 

„Tou call yourſelf American v5 ſaid 
Mr. Sumelin, 

«* By birth; but of European parents.” 

e Which country, Sir, had the honour of 
your education ?” 

That honour, "MF is dus to ſavage 
America. I left it only four years ſince. 
Since when I have ſeen many countries.” 

* And which do you like beſt ?” 

© All 
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or All have ſomething to like, and ſome- 
thing to diſlike,” 

« Is there no one to which you would 
give a general preference?” 

« If you area true Engliſhman, you will 
be angry that I ds not, without heſitation, 
anſwer England. But I have not yet known 


it ſufficiently, Hitherto, I bave only tra- 
velled; and I have obſerved, that one lives 


well every where, if one has money, and 
ill, if one has not. Every where, with mo- 
ney, one gets friends. Every where they 


give us good dinners, as you do to-day. 


Every where one may fall in love; and 
every where be happy, if one knows how.” 
Have you in any country ſeen happi- 
neſs more diffuſed than in England ?” 
1 by happineſs you mean money, I 
think _ - 
Money produces the conveniencies of 
life, and its comforts; theſe produce 


happineſs.” 
It produces alſo the pride, the vanity, 


the parade of life; and theſe, if I miſtake 


not, produce in their conſequences, a to- 
lerable quantity of the anxieties; and anx- 
jety is not happineſs.“ 

* To depreciate money, is to depreciate 
commerce, its mother; this the Engliſh will 
not bear.“ 

« know it well; but I ſuppoſe thers 
may be too much even of good things.” 
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% We ſay, the more commerce, the more 
proſperity.” 
“This is changing the idea. Individual 
happineſs was the queſtion ; not national 
proſperity. Your debts and other bleſſings ; 
flowing from the beſt of all poſſible govern- 4 
ments, impoſe upon you the neceſſity of 
being the firſt workſhop of the world. You 
labour inceſſantly for happineſs. If you 
find it, it is well. But ſavages, like me, have 
no idea of the happineſs of inceſſant labour.” 
“ Of ſuch ſavages as you 1 have no 
knowledge; thoſeI do know, have not ſeem- 
ed too abundant in felicity. C 
It is from the habits of civilized life, 
as you call it, that you have derived this 
opinion. They have notwithſtanding no in- 5 
conſiderable portion of poſitive happineſs ; =_ 
and a ſtill greater of what may be called f 
negative; they want the far greater part of 1 
your moral cauſes of miſery.” iP 
And one phyfical—food.” 
There are improvident characters a- 
mong them; and the number is not dimi— 
niſhed by your rum bottles; but they have 
in general enough, though not what you 
would call plenty. No- what they moſt 
fail in, is intellectual pleaſure. To enlarge 
their felicity, 7 ak not your gaudy habili- 
ments, to puff them up with the fillieſt of 
all the vauities; I aſk not your glittering 
equipages, to give them at once pride and 
. 
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debility. Keep your palaces and pomp, 
Keep your ſplendid abundance, and its 
diſeaſes. Give them ſimple plenty, ſtrength, 
and health. Give them to multiply the ob- 
jects of their reflection; and to extend the 
powers of their mind. That, to me, ſhould 
ſeem the happieſt ſtate of ſociety in which 
all its members had the power, ſo to alter- 
nate the employments of the mind and bo- 
dy, that the operations of each might be 
enjoyment. So would the rich man's curſe 
be avoided, that of not knowing what to do 
with himſelf; and the poor man's alfo, that 
of knowing it but too well.” "" 

“And where is this ſtate of ſociety to be 
found?“ : ; 
«© Alas! no where, — not even in Ame- 
rica.” 2 1 
Not even in America! As you lay the 
emphaſis, you ſeem to think America ap- 
proaches neareſt your ſtate of ſociety.” 

«I do. Yet ſtill at an immenſe diſtance 
from the ultimatum.” OE FAY 

ce Perhaps it is impracticable?“ 

J fear it is. Manners muſt change 
much; and governments more. The firſt 


is poſſible; for manners are addicted to 


change. The latter is hopeleſs. Govern- 
ments do not change; at leaſt for the bet- 
ter.“ 8 | | | 3 

** There are who ſay, that of America is 
excellent. There are who ſay it is ſuperior 
to ours.“ 


That 
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< That you cannot believe.“ 

« Not eaſily . 

* You are a good Engliſhman. But I 
believe, indeed, their government would 
not do for you.” 1 

« Why ſo, if it is good. 

A fimple government, without money 
to buy men, is little adapted to a people 
who will do nothing till they are bought.” 

« You ſuppoſe, then, we have no patri- 
otiſm.“ | | 

« Which of your patriots would prefer 
a civic crown, to a bank note, or a purſe 
of guineas?“ 
Lou are ſevere upon us.” 

«© No,—it is imple obſervation. I call 
you no names; | lay no crimes to your 
charge. I impute to you nothing worſe 
than the having followed the uſual courſe 
of things. You are rich; and addicted 
to pleaſure, to luxury. It is a conſequence 
that has always followed wealth; and a 
confequence of this addiction is political 
careleſſneſs; the immediate precurſor of 
political corruption. But Mr. Sumelin, 
I underſtand it is not the cuſtom here to 
talk upon politics before ladies, I am told 
it is a breach of politeneſs.” . 

Is it not your opinion, alſo, Sir,” Miſs 
Fluzrt aſked, © that the ſubject is impro- 
per for our ſex r” 5 . 
«I think 
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I think no ſubjeR improper for ladies, 


which ladies are qualified to diſcuſs ; nor 
any ſubject they would not be qualified to 


diſcuſs, if their fathers firſt, and then 
themſelves, ſo pleaſed.“ 


« You do not then,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 


ce approve our mode of education?“ 

«« Not quite.” 2 

« Faith, nor I neither,” ſaid Sumelin. 
“Women have too much liberty.” 

« J, on the contrary, think they have 
t00 little.” | 


% Too little,” exclaimed the banker. 


122 


« Engliſh women too little liberty 
Well, then,” Hermſprong replied, 
# they have too much!“. 

e Yes,” Sumelin anſwered, „ that is in- 
dubitable to me. But, you, —is it the 
love of paradox which makes you main- 
tain contrary propoſitions ?” 27 

„Perhaps,“ Mr. Hermſprong returned, 
«we may be reconciled, if, as I ſuſpect, 
you mean that Engliſh young ladies of a 


certain age and rank have too much liber- 
ty of perſon. This I am ready to grant you, 
pro gratia; if you will have the goodneſs 


to allow they have too little liberty of 


- mind.” 


e To ſo courteous an antagoniſt,” ſaid 


Sumelin, I would allow all I could; but 
this—this is really too much. And, pray, 
Sir, when they carry their pretty perſons 


to routs and Ranelaghs, balls and maſque- 
Vor. II. _— rades 
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rades, dd they not carry their minds with 


them?“ 

Mes, Mr. Bermſprong anſwered.— 
« ſuch as they have; minds impriſoned.— 
which, inſtead of ranging the worlds of 


phyſics and metaphyſics, are confined to 


the ideas of theſe routs and Ranelaghs, 


with their adjuncts of cards, dreſs, and 


ſcan—T beg pardon— I mean criticiſm.” 
„And are women ſuch things?“ aſked 


Miſs Campinet. 


« Some women are ſuch thi nes, Miſs 
Campinet,” anſwered Hermfprong. Some 


are what they ought to be.” 
« There are very few of this latter de- 


ſcription though,” ſaid Viſs Fluart archly. 


„Did you ever ſee two?” 


% Not two at a time, perhaps ont of 


this company.” 
6 declare,” faid Miſs Fluart, „ will 


have nothing to do with your inſidious ex- 


ceptions.“ 


Be not angry with me, my dear Miſs 


Fluart; be women what they may, —I am 


deſtined to be an adorer. Be angry at Mr. 


Sumelin here, the indiſcriminating Mr. 


Sumelin. Be angry at Mrs. Wolſtonecroft, 
wizohas lately abuſed the dear ſex, through 
two octavo volumes. Who affirms that the 
mode of their education turns the W 
of their minds on trifles.” N 
Energies!“ ſays Sumelin, with a cer- 


tain tone . 
ce er, 
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Energies,“ firmly repeated Herm- 


ſprong. Who has preſumed to ſay,” he 
continued, © that the homage men pay to 
vouth and beauty 1s inſidious; that women 
for the ſake of this evaneſohs this piti- 
ful dominion, permit themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded that their higheſt glory is to ſub- 


mit to this inferiority of character, and 


become the mere plaything of man. Can 
this be ſo?” 
ce Now, the devil take me,” ſaid Sumelin, 


if I know what either you or this Mrs. 


Wolſtonecraft would be at. But this I 
know, that the influence of women 1s too 
great; that it has increaſed ;. is increaling ; s 
and ought to be diminiſhed. 5 

« Well, - then,” Mr. Hermſprong an- 
ſwered, © let it be diminiſhed on the fide 
of —charms ; and let its future increaſe be 
on the ſide of mind.” 

«To what pu rpoſe?“ the banker aſk fred. 
« To invade the provinces ef men? Weak- 
er bodies, you will allow, nature has giv- 
en them, if not weaker minds.“ 


« Whatſoever may be the deſigns of na- | 


ture, reſpecting the ſex, be her deſigns 


fulfilled. If ſhe gave this bodily weak- 


neſs, ſhould education be brought in to 


*B increaſe it? But it is for mind I moſt con- 
tend]; and if a firm mind in a firm body, 
be ſuppoſed the beſt prayer of man to the 


gods, why not of women? Would they be 
B 2 7 worſe 
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worſe mothers for it? or more helpleſs wi- 
dows?” 
No,“ faid Sumelin ; * but they would 
be leſs charming Gourcs.” 

« Whilſt they think of their charming 
figures, as much as you ſuppoſe them to 


as, Mrs. Wolfloneeraft muſt write in 


vain.” 
ce And when,” the las ber aſked, „will 
they think leſs of them!“? 
„When,“ anfwered Herm! prong, 0 they 
are better taught.” 

And when will that be?“ again aſked 
Sumelin. | . 

„ know not, his opponent returned. 
„The change, if change there can be, 
muſt begin with men. Lovers muſt mix a 
little more wiſdom with their adarations. 
Parents, in their modes of education, muſt 
make leſs diſtinction of tex.” | 
Mr. Hermſprong,“ faid Sumelin, «this 


is pretty and ſemimental, but u cometh not 


of knowledge. There are two things co- 
exiſtent with women, and co- eternal; ad- 
miration of fineries and af themſelves, Eve, 
the hour of her birth, ſaw herſelf in the 
lake, and found herfelf more fair, more 
amiably fair, than her dear Adam; and her 
dear eee will do the ſame, as long 
as clear water and looking-glaſſes exiſt. 
With all imaginable deference to Milton's 
authority and yours, Mr, Sumelin, I ruſt 


be 
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be of opinion, that women would leave 
the leſſer vanities, and learn leſſons of wil- 
dom, if men would teach them; and in 


particular, this, that more permanent and 


more cordial happineſs might be produced 
to both the ſexes, if the aims of women 
were rather to obtain the eſteem of men, 


than that compaſſionate, but tranſient af 
feQion, uſually called love.” 


«'Tranhent!” exclaimed Miſs Fluart ; 


v then inconſtancy, I [uppole, is one of 


the virtues of man?“ 
% No, Miſs Fluart, nor of woman; - but 
is it very common for huſbands to preſerve 


the ardor of lovers?“ 


« No, indeed !” faid Mrs. Sumelin. 
Nor can it be, madam, how much ſo- 


cver the ladies may wiſh and expect it. I 
ſuppoſe it is one of nature's poſitive Ione 
that even diamond rings worn a while, ceaſe 


io raiſe that glow in a lady's boſom, which 


_ firſt poſſeſſion excited.” 


« 7 think,” ſaid Mrs. Sumelin, „it is 
not very palite to compare a lady to a di- 
amoud ring.” 

„Would a rote, dear maddam, be more 


io your taſte? but the moſt frag rant odour 


of that, you know, i is on the firſt appliea- 
tion.“ 
« Yau might compare us to o better things, 


4 think, Mrs. Sumelin ſaid, than either 


roſes or diamonds.“ 
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« To angels! Unſortunately I Kno] O 
rhing of angels; and I make! it a rule, not 
to talk of what Iam wholly ignorant.“ i 

Ihis produced a toſs from Mrs. Sum- 
lin, a general ſmile, but no anſwer; till i 
Miſs Campinet fearing the ſubjeR might be 
dropped, ſaid, © You ſeem to wiſh' a con- : 
ſderable change in women, Sir; what would | F 


you have them be?” 4 
Very much like Miſs Campinet; len- 1 
ſible, juſt, beneficent.“ © 
« Would not you have them like me N 
too?“ Miſs Fluart aſked. <© Am not ] alſo 


a model of perfe&ion ?? * 4 
« do not know perfection.“ . 0 1 
Not even in Miſs Campinet ?“ 1 
Not even in Miſs Campinet. “““! MH 

«© Tt is but few hours ſince I was told, L by 
had not a fault.“ Sr 6-378 4 


And did you believe it?“ 


© No Blonde | 
te J have been often told that in very, 


very civilized countries no man could hold 
up the mirror of truth to a lady' 5 face, 
without ill manners. I came to try.“ vs 
«© And have you ſucceeded?” ? = 
Have I been guilty of ill inanners?” ., W 
Why no—not violently.: Still leſs can 4 
you be accuſed of politeneſs.” 1 
« Alas! lam diſtracted betwixt truth and ' 
politeneſs. What would I not give they 


were one and indiviſible.“ on 
cc Tt a K 
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ee It would be a great change indeed,“ 
ſaid Mr. Sumelin. But do you think wo- 


men would be gainers by it?“ 


«TI know not what ladies call gain. They 
would be beings of reaſon.” 
And dare you,” ſays Miſs Fluart, 
dare you look a lady in the face, and tell 
her ſhe is not a being of reaſon ?” 

* When I look Mils Fluart in the face, I 


do not think of reaſon.” 


« Of what then?“ 
Of beauty and good humour?“ 
„This will not do. I ſhall not be fo 


bribed. It is the cauſe of my ſex. Say 


again, if you dare, that women are not be- 


ings of reaſon.” | f 


0 Did ay fo?” : -- 
Les, by implication. 
«I ſeemyerror. My .raſh and daring. 


tongue is corrected by my eyes. Your 


29 


pardon— 
So good a cauſe,” ried Sumelin, ce ſo 


cowardly given up.” : 
J ſuſpeR the cauſe is not good. We 
are, like unhallowed fatyriſts, involving 
in one promiſcuous ceuſure all the fair 
daughters of men. Let us be more juſt. 

Mr. Sumelin, they _ our equals in un- 
derſtanding, our ſuperiors in virtue. 
They have foibles where men have faults, ' 
and faults where men have erimes. In the 
gaiery of conv * it may be allowed, 
4 at 
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at leaſt it will be aſſumed, to put the whole 


for a part, perhaps a ſmall part; but it 
would be wife in man, when he makes the 
error of woman his contemplation, not 
ro forget his own.“ 
In ſaying this, Mr. Hermſprong roſe to 
r . | 
«I ſuppoſe,” faid Miſs* Fluart, this is 


what you call the amende honorable, and 
that it will abſolve you of all your fins. 


ButT move to puniſh you, by confinement 
to our foctety the reſt of the day.“ 


ee What unheard-of cruelty ! but your 


motion is not feconded.” | 
«I fecond it,“ ſaid the younger Miſs 

Sumelin. „ pak „ 
Motion is always followed by debate, 
ou know. Grant me one hour to ful- 


fil a promiſe, and ] will return, to endure 


the ſentence of my judges.” 

* Is your promiſe to a lady?“ Mifs Flu- 
ä 5 
. . 

In ſucha caſe, who can refuſe ?” 

When Mr. Hermſprong was gone, and 
after two minutes filence, Mrs. Sumelin 
laid, I declare now do not like this 
young man at all.” | 

Nor J,“ ſaid the eldeſt daughter. 


That I can eaſily believe,” faid the fſa- 


ther ; (it has a cauſe; but your cauſe of 
diſlike, Mrs. Sumelio, I can but gueſs at.” 
+4 Wt 
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«© He has not the leaſt bit of politeneſs,” 


ſaid Mrs. Sumelin. 


« A little, my dear, you might allow him ; 


I own he does not appear to have fufficient 


for every lady's neceſſity.“ 
His notions are quite fhocking,” ſaid 


Mrs. Sumelin; © don't you think fo, Miſs 


Campinet?“ 
I thought his ideas frees, madam,” 


this young n auſwered, but not ock 
« But they are vaſtly fooliſh,” ſaid Miſs 


Sumelin ; «© * abſurd it was to talk of 


women doing men's work?“ 
One may excule the abſurdity, fup- 
poſing it to be one,” ſaid Miſs Camp inet, 
% for the ſake of the compliment. Few 


men will al low us capacities for their em- 
ployments.“ 


et: is no compliment in my mind,” ſaid 
Miſs Sumelin, and ſo will ladies think the 


remainder of this century, 101 Mrs. Wol- 
onseraft fay what the” will. 
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Miſs Campinet and Miſs Fluart were 
Juſt gone their uſual evening's walk. He 


Joined them, but had no longer the face of 


gay hilarity with which he had left Mr. 
Sumelin's. He ſeemed more than penſive. 


An air of ſoft melancholy rendered him 
more intereſting to Miſs Campinet, who 


thought he had lately wept; and that he 
could ſcarce now ſuppreſs the ſtarting tear. 
She could not help aſking, and with more 
apparent intereſt than this queſtion is 
uſually aſked with, Are vou not well, 
Sir?“ 

Not ill, Miſs Campinet, unleſsthe mind 
has diſeaſes.” 

| Miſs Campinet could not ark "UP in- 
quiry, She found ſhe could not truſt her 
voice. Miſs Fluart, however, who had no 
taſte for the ſilent penſive walk, ſaid, & Per- 
haps you-have found the * Fl, Sir de 

No anſwer. 

« Perhaps attentive to your com- 
ie if | 

«© [| have not ads her any, . 

% Or you may not have been properly 
alten ive to her, and 'ſhe may have been 
upon the tender reproach.” 


I hope I ſhall give no lady cauſe for 


reproach.“ 


„When a gentleman. pays a viſit to a 
Jady 3 in a gay wor, and returns in a ſad 


yes „ 14 one, 
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one, one gueſſes there muſt be a cauſe. 
© And that cauſe— love?“ | 
© A very polſible conjeQure ; eſpecially. - 
if the lady is unmarried,” | 
Les, faid Hermſprong, with a ſigh, 
ce ſhe is unmarried; indeed unmarried ; the 
widow of an hour.” + 198 
« Oh dear!” ſaid Miſs Campinet. Then 
. aſter a pauſe ſheaſked, ** Is her miſery ag- 
gravated by. other circumſtances? Can I 
aſſiſt her? Is ſhe in want?“ . 
« Of kindneſs; not of bread.“ 
Is there any ſecret in her ſtory ?” 
e None. She is of a genteel family in 
France; of the ſmall nobleſſe; and was de- 
ſigned for a nunnery. A Monſieur Marcour, 
late an officer in the navy, and who had a 
ſmall independant fortune, taught her to 
diſlike: her diſtiny. . To have him, it was 
neceſſary to run away.with him, and ſhe did 
ſo. Reconciliation with the lady's family 
was a vain attempt Indeed it would have 
added little to their: happineſs; and to 
their fortune, its value would have been 
negative.. s 
Mr. Marcour conducted his lady to 
St. Maloes, where they lived in much 
felicity. War being declared againſt Eng- 
land, he accepted the command of a ſhip gf 
the line, which not being yet ready, he 
went on a cruiſe, as captain of a privateer. 
His firſt days were fortunate. He ſent in to 
. Be. © 
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St.. Maloes two prizes of value ; but a bout 
the 8th day was himfelf taken, and carried 
into Falmouth. In the engagement he re- 
ceived a wound, the cure of which was 
not advanced by ill fortune and a priſon. 
„Three days fince Mrs. Marcour ar- 
rived, ſpent with fatigue and grief ; for ſhe 
had been obliget to paſs firſt into Holland, 


and forced to ſell 3 gold watch, and 


other valuable triakets, ite me could 
proſecute her journey. | 

«IT happened to have made a little ac- 
quaintanee with poor Marcour, and was 
with him when his lady arrived. I cannot 
deſcribe their. meeting. cannot---words 
cannot deſcribe it. I am little addicted to 
the melting mood. At moſt human com- 
plaints] laugh; for moſt of tbem are created 
and ſed by our follies. Bur thie-oabia is of 
war, and it is not, I find, prudent to 


call war a folly. There have been philo- 


fophers, and even divines, ſuch as they 
are, who have ſaid, that wars were means; of 


providence, io prevent the too great multi- 


plication of mankind. If providence has 


_ deerced it, ſubmiſſion is our daty.; 3 but it 


requires indeed a revelation to Convince 
us, that omnipotenee can find no expedient 
more adaptect to its benevolence, than this 
rerrible ſcourge-of the human race. Hill 
this revelation arrives, Lwiſh--butib1 is fol- 


to-wiſh,” 3644 
oy 72 


am ſure,” ſaid Miſs Campinet. 
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But poor Mrs. Marcour,” ſaid Miſs 
Campinet. 
How, Miſs Campinet, is agony to be 
deſcribed ?- How, a mixed maſs of tender- 
neſs and horror? On the part of the lady, 
ſwoonings and embraces; of the gentle- 


man, fortitude, ſtruggling againſt affecti- 
on and deſpondence.. By degrees theſe 
violent emotions ſubſided; nor indeed; 


could they have been mech longer ſup- 


ported . at the expence of life. It was 


then my buſineſs to adminiſter comfort 
in my way, and to entreat Mrs. Mareour 
to permit me to procure for her better ac- 
eommodation than could be had in ſuch 
2 place. With a look, half expreſſive of 
thanks, half of reproach, ſhe aſked if it 
was poſſible, in her fituation, to feel ac- 


puke ation? To enjoy comforts of which 


Mr. Marcour was deprived * For refreſh- 
ment, however, I did, prevail; and then 
left them to enjoy the extreme of miſery 


m comfort.” 


«. This,” ſaid: Miſs Fluart, ce * is the odr 
qeſt mixture of phnaſe.“ 3 


„gie tt you, dean medial to alter 
ang — It was the firſt arrangement 


of words, to expreſs my conceptions, 
which offered: themſelves, and I ſeldom 
take the trouble to wait for a ſecond.” 


„Jou viſited your friends next day, I 


10 The 


< 3 ; 


' 
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The certainty, madam, does me ho- 


nour. Yes, I did; and found wretched- 


neſs—not leſs perhaps—but leſs turbulent. 


The ſurgeon, having dreſſed his patient, 
whiſpered me, there were ſome appear- 


ances of gangrene. I called. in Doctor 


Brown, to prevent its. progreſs, which 1 
believed, was happily effected. This morn- - 


ing I was allured Mr. Marcour was out of 


danger. It gave me ſpirits, and Mrs. 


Marcour felicity. Indulging hope, I left 
you to call in upon them, and went, as 


uſual, into the room without ceremony. 


The filence ſurpriſed me. They were 
lain down both together upon his miſera- 
ble bed. Thinking them aflecp, I was 
going to retire, but catching a glance of 


Mr. Marcour's face, there was ſomething in 
it which did not look like {leep. In ſhort, 


my dear- ladies, he was dead, and Mrs. 
Marcour in a fainting fit by his fide. How 


loug ſhe had lain thus infenſible to her own 


exiſtence, I know ot, nor do I yet know 
the circumſtziices of Mr. Marcour's death, 
nor even its Cauſe. For the relief of the 


lady ran immediately to Doctor Brown. 
We procured: lodgings, and conveyed. 
her to them ſtill inſenſible; ſince then, 


ſhe has recovered and relapſed ſeveral 
times. She has a nurſe, and the doctor 
is ſtill in attendance. i promiſed to reheve 


10 


him. In this ſituation, if I do got appear 
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to take pleaſure even in your company; 
ladies, I am ſure you will pardon, me, 


and you will have the goodneſs ro excuſe 


my requeſt to you, to ſhorten your walk. 


Mrs. Marcour knows no one but myſelf. 
I wiſh to be preſent at her recovery.” 
„I inſiſt upon it, Mr. Hermſprong,” 


Miſs Campinet ſaid, we do not detain you 


an inſtant; and, pray, tell me, can I be 


of ſervice in any way?“ 


© Not to-night, Miſs Campinet,” Mr. 


Hermſprong anſwered. 


«© Promiſe,” faid ſhe,- © to inform me 


-when I can; and impoſe what duty you 
pleaſe upon me.“ 


Mr. Hermſprong took 1 hand, and 


putting it reſpectfully to his lips, bowed, 


and vaniſhed without a word. 
Either in the ſtory itſelf, or in Mr. Herm- 


ſprong's manner & telling it, there was 


ſomething that repreſſed the gaiety even 
of Miſs Fluart, and che ladies walked home 


CHAP. VI. 


Os. RES next W Miſs . 
roſe earlier than uſual, and when ſhe came 
gown. 
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down to the breakfaſt parlour found Mr. 
Hermſprong there. He came to give her 
intelligence reſpecting Mrs. Marcour; for 
ſhe appeared to have taken an intereſt i in 
that lady, —an intereſt which, as Mrs. Mar- 
cour was unknown, could ariſe from hu— 
manity alone; aud compaſſion ſor the un- 
fortunate, accompanied with. benevolence, 
was preciſely what, in Mr. Hermſprong's 
opinion, raiſed the female character to 
the bigheft degree of perfection. 

** I am ſorry to acquaint you, Miſs Cam- 
pinet, he ſaid, © that there is not yet 
room. for the exerciſe of your gentle hu- - 
manity. Mrs. Marcour's fever and deli. 
rium, for this is the preſent ſtate of her 
diſorder, are very high; and the phyfician 
fcarce ventures to give hope.” 

Jam ſorry, indeed, Miſs Campinet- 
anſwered with the quivering lip and: moiſ- 
tened eye; © has ſhe children?“ 

Three.“ 

„This is 1 * otherwiſe L "Pa 
not but death may be a more deſirable | 
event to ker, than life.“ 

So it appears to me, Miſs Campinet; 
but as this is a circumſtance in which we 
are not allowed to be guided by opinion, 
1 have contrived to ſend information to 

„St. Maloes, and hope, notwithſtanding 


communication is Ape with 23 164-6 
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I may lill be able to get her conveyed 
thither in caſe of her recovery.“ | 
One can ſcarce conceive a more diſ- 
treſſing ſituation. I envy you, Sir, this 
monopoly of doing good; can you not 
oblige me, by permitting me to ſhare with 
you in ſerving Mrs, Marcour. “? 
« Not at preſent, Miſs Campinet; but if 
you can extend your charity to other ob- 
jects, here I ſtand, ready to receive any 
Portion of 1t.” 1 | 
My charity is only for thoſe who want,” 
laid Miſs Campinet, ſmiling. 
I want,” anſwered the gentleman. 
Miſs Campinet ſhook her head. _ 
« You are incredulous, Miſs Campinet; 
but to a man ſo little accuſtomed to it, de- 
jection of ſpirits is a diſorder, and relief 
from it, a want; you do, however, relieve 
me, whether you intend it or not. To ſee 
you, to look upon you, is to mea certain 
degree of happineſs.” FORDS 
In the 3 cheeks of Miſs Campinet 
aroſe the bluſh of apprehenſion, | 
« Nay, Miſs Campinet,” he ſaid, „do 
not, I beſeech you, be angry. At leaſt do 
not let me have the mortification of believ- 
ing pride to be the cauſe of that anger.“ 
Have I deſerved this, Mr. Herm- 
ſprang ?” 42 Ot 0 
Have you not been angry, Miſs Cam- 
n 


ce No- 
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* No—what could poſſibly make you 
imagine it?? 
« Fear. I have ſeen ſometimes a reſerve. 
Ea forbidding reſerve—] know not how 
to interpret.” „ 
« Not how to interpret right. Refle& a 
moment. You know my father's prejudice 
reſpecting you, Mr. Hermſprong. On his 
fide, I have feared anger; on yours, the 
imputation of ingratitnde. As one or other 
of theſe oppoſite ſentiments prevailed, I 
do not deny that my behaviour has not 
at times been inconſiſtent.“ 
© Amiable candour l- No, — I never ac- 
cuſed you of ingratitude. Your juſt and 
generous boſom is not a fit reſidence for 
ſuch a gueſt. You are all excellence.” 
Upon my word!” ſays Miſs Fluart, 
jaſt entering, © it muſt be owned, that if 
Mr. Hermſprong cannot flatter, he can fay 
very agreeable things, now and then; on- 
ly that his powers ſeem rather limited as to 
their objects.” | | 
« Shall Texert them, and tell Miſs Flu- 
art ſhe is every thing that is charming?“ 
Do,“ replied. Miſs Fluart, „if the ef- 
Fort will not be abſolutely inſupportable.“ 
II is impoſſible to expreſs how I def re 
to pleaſe; but whylft I am ſaving agreeable 
things to one lady, I am ſaying diſagreea- 
ble things to another—if another hears.” 
{* Wretch!” ſaid Miſs Fluars. 


0 My 
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en dear Miſs Fluart, you ſhould p 
ty. not abuſe me. Born and bred a rw 
i was not early initiated in the noble art 
and ſcience of flattery. I am learning as 
faſt as J can, and then: 40 
And then you will have the goodneſs 
to fay civil things to other poor girls; at 
preſent it is Miſs Campinet alone ——” 

+ Whom [cannot flatter,” 

For how cau excellence be flattered *. 

« ow it is a large, and may therefore 
be a ſuſpected expieſſion of my reſpect aud 
eftcem for Miſs Campiuet.“ 

© Yeg—relpect and eſteem love cannot 
be one of the brotherhood ; for he is the 
greateſt of flatterers.“ 

« And of fools—if we view hin in "bs 
old romance; and in the new, he ſeldom 
obtains much of my reverence.” _ 

ou are a molt ſublime and incompre- 
henfible perſon, Can any thing pleaſe you 
that mortal men and women do ?” 

“ Yes, ſomething ; but allow for my de- 
fective education, and honour me with 
your inſtructions. My dear Miſs Fluart, 

what 1s love?” 

e Pſhaw! a fiddleſtick.“ 

A good compariſon ; ſo love produces 
harmony or diſcord according as it is hand- 
led. Or what do you thiuk of a top? 
which can ſtand, no longer than whilſt It 

basthe vertigo .' : 


> Pray, 
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Pray, good Sir,” ſaid Mils Fluart, 
with a reverent courteſy, © may I take the 
liberty of enquiring your age?“ 

Five and twenty, miſtreſs, come Chil- 
dermas-day.” 

« Very early, Sir, to have imbibed ſo 
perfect a contempt of love.” 

TI, Miſs Fluart,—l, the ardent votary 
of love, — de ſpiſe it? What worſe have 1 
ſaid of it, than that it is not immortal ; and 
that when it dies, and leaves not behind it 
its belt offspring, eſteem and affection, no 
married pair have caule to ere a mauſo- 
le um to its memory.” 

« Betwixt love and affection, Sir,” ſaid 
Miſs Campinet, © you appear to make a 
nice diſtinQion.” 

A diſtinction without a difference,” an- 
ſwered Miſs Fluart.” 

am not to cater for other alas: as 
ſar as I know my own ſenſations, I feel there 
js real difference.” 

e Lour own ſenſations! I ith I could 
ſee them,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. 1 fancy 1 
ſhould ſee ſome out-of-the-way-things.” 

« Yes,” Mr. Hermſprong anſwered, 
er for example, love; love for your fair ſelf, 
burſting into flame the moment you. were 
pleaſed to ſprinkle it with a few drops of 
Cupid's oil.“ | 
And what for Miſs Campiner * ale 
tion?“ 5 
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It aſſection conveys an idea of ſome- 


thing as loft as love, and dutable as life.“ 


And, pray, Sir, is this your firſt dee la- 
ration??? HY 175 

have ſeldom ſeen Miſs Campinet; 
when I have, I muſt have made this decla- 


ration, though not in words.” 


And when made in words, ought it not 


to have been whiſpered in the lady's ear ?” 


„Why ſhould love and truth be whil- 
pered fr” . 
That all people may not hear. Lord 


Grondale, for example.“ 


«© And why ſhould he not hear?” 
* Becauſe, it is probable he would fay 


ſomething not quite pleaſant.” 


„What would heday ?” 
« Shall I fay for him? 

If you pleaſe.” _ | | 
„ Young man,” fays the lady, with a 
little imitation of the dignity and tone of 
Lord Grondale, —“ young man, it is a thing 


that appears to me a little extraordinary, 


that you ſhould make pretenſions to my 


daug kater. 


What is there extraordinary in it, my 
lord? Every man's daughter may be pre- 
tended o | | 

<« Your preſumption ſeems to have made 


you forget her rank and fortune.” 


It is true; I have thought only of her- 


felt.” 
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«© Do you know, Sir, here is not a noble- 
man in England who: ought to diſdain her 
alliance.” 

« Miſs * PRE any my lord, cannot be 0 
and diſdained.” | 

e And you, Sir, node to aſpice.” 

] preſume to love her, my lord; the 
preſumption of aſpiring 1s really a phraſe 
not within my comprehenſion.” . 

What, Sir! you ſuppole yourſelf her 
equal ?” 

“The poor word, my lord, has been 10 
uſed and abuſed; has been made to mean ſo 
many things it did not mean, that 1 do not 
chute to have any thing to do with it.” ' 

« Do you pretend to be a man of family? 

« As good as your's my lord; and yet it 
never gave me a moment's exultation.” 

« And your fortune, Sir?“ 

Above your lordſhip's; for it is equal 
to my wiſhes, and ſuperior to my want.” | 
„Sir, I muſt inform you, that your an- 


ſwers are vague and unſatisfactory ; before 
I condeſcend to give you my daughter, I 


muſt have a more particular account of 
your family, Sir; of its alliances, Sir; and | 
of your rent roll. _ | 
« Upon my word, my lord; bert is a 
great deal of difficulty i in this country, to 


bring two people together, who are unfor- 


tunate enough to have property. For my 
part, I have thought little of what your 


if thinks ſo much. I have thought 


only 
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only that I was a man, and ſhe, woman,— 


lovely indeed, but ſtill woman. Nature has 
created a general affinity between theſe two 
ſpecies of beings ; incident has made it par- 
ticular between Miſs Campinct and me. In 
ſuch ſituations, people uſually marry ; ſo 
I conſent io marry. _ 

Jou conſent to marry! really the tone 
is high.“ : 

« But that I love the gentle Deſiiamons; 
I would not my unhouſed free condition, 
put into circumſeription and confine for 


the ſea's wealth.” 


« Oh, pray keep your unhouſed free con- 
dition; I promiſe you, you ſhall have no 
daug hter of mine.” 

160 1 promiſe myſelf L ſhall.” 

Miſs Campinet could no longer reſtrain 
her inclination to laugh, which having in- 


dulged a few ſeconds, ſhe ſaid, © But is this 


peremptory /hall of yours, with Miſs Cam- 
pinet's conſent or without?“ 
« Certainly with,” replied Hermſprong. 
wel © | be ſays ſhe, ſtill laughing, ce I was 
ignorant of that circumſtance.“ | 
„ have Taith aud hope,” the gentleman 
anſwered, 
„Till that point is cleared up,” ſaid Mifs 


Fluart, „we had better defer what his lord- | 


ſhip has further to ſay.” 
The coming in of the reſt of the family 
put an end to the converſation. - 


„you will not long remain fo.” 


CHAP. 
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| now carry my readers back to 
' Grondale, to the conſequence of the quar- 
rel between the noble peer and Mrs. Stone. 
That lady's ſpirited reply, though not very 
grateful to his pride, or the preſent ſtate of 
his feelings, furniſhed him with an oppor- 
tunity of refentment exactly adapted'to his 
wiſhes. Accordingly he refented with great 
dignity and prudent perfeverance; nor 
could the lady obtain admiſhon to his pre- 
ſence by any ſubmiſhon ſhe. thought pro- 
per to make. In a few days, therefore, ſhe 
left the Hall; in that fort of agreeable hu- 
mour, which women, and men too, I be- 
lie ve, experience, when they happen to he 
fuddenly and rudely checked in the ca- 
reer of intereſt, of pride, or vanity. 
This affair ſo happily terminated, gave 
his lordſhip a renovation of ſpirits. He 
wrote Miſs Fluart the news of this happy 
event; and was ſo courteous as to ſay, that 
he ſhould leave the choice of the future 
houſe-keeper to herſelf. - 
He was now more at leiſure to conſider 
his other equally important concern, how 
beſt to rid the country of that poiſon to his 
pride, that Hermſprong. Dr. Blick = 
| ES | een 
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ſo that unfortunately his lordſhip was de- 


pri ved of the very propereſt perſon poffi- 
ble to give advice on this occaſion, for he 
would have given it con amore, and quite 
to his lordſhip's taſte. Lord Grondale there- 
fore was obliged to be content with what 
might be ſuggeſted by his own wiſdom, and 
that of his attorney, Mr. Corrow, of whom 
I made honourable mention in a former 
chapter. - 4 

Mr. Corrow had a prodigious reſpect for 
Lord Grondale, and for money ; and would 
have done for one, or both of them, any 
thing, or every thing that the law, in any of 
its latitudes would have enabled him to do. 
To preſs down to the earth, and under it, 


a poor man, is eaſy; it is the work of eve- 
ry day; but to make a man, with money in 


his purſe, guilty of crimes he never com- 
mitted, requires a ſuperior fund of know- 
ledge of the more tortuous parts of law, 
and ſuperior intrepidity. Mr. Corrow did 


not care to promiſe too much, in a caſe 


which might poſſibly run counter to his 
Prognoſtic ; nor did he chuſe to deprive 


his lordſhip of hope, becauſe law without 


hope, he knew, was apt to come to an un- 
timely end. He talked. therefore about it 


and about it, till his lordſhip found himſelf 


well wearied, if not well informed; ſo he 
diſwiſſed Mr. Corrow, with a promiſe of pe - 
Vo. II. = _- eu 
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culiar reward, if by his exertions, he ſhould 
rid the country of a man ſo odious. 
From this great object, however, his lord- 
Thip's thoughts were diverted for a time, 
by the receipt of the following letter: 


Though perſonally unknown to your 
lordſhip, I requeſt the honour of your lord- 
ſhip's particular attention. It is poſſible the 
name of Sir Philip Cheſtrum may be un- 

known to your lordſhip, but I preſume 
your lordſhip cannot be ignorant of the il- 
luſtrious name of Raioule. 'The family of 
Cheſtrum is indeed new, the late Sir Peter 
being the creator of his own fortune; but 
the Raioules were the ſplendid ſupporters 
of the dignity of the nobility of England, 
from Richard Coeur de Lion to George the 
Firſt; when the Earldom lapſed, through 
defect of male iſſue, and the large family 
eſtates having been divided amongſt five 
coheireſſes, have gone into other families, 
ſo that the illuſtrious name of Raioule is 
ſunk and loſt. I, a deſcendant of this noble 
family, was married by my parents to the 
late Sir Peter Cheſtrum, and bore him a ſon 
and heir, the preſent Sir Philip Cheſtrum, 
who joins great elegauce of perſon and 
manners to high birth on the part of his 
mother, and high fortune on the part of his 
father; for his eſtate is 150001. a year. This 
young man has been captivated by Miſs 
1 Wes _ Campt- 
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Campinet, your lordſhip's daughter; and 
| from the flattering manner in which that 
1 charming young lady has been plea ſed to 


-$ receivehis addreſſes, has the higheſt hopes 
'F of ſucceſs. This induces me to apply for 
your lordſhip's approbation, on the receipt 
of which Sir Philip will wait upon your 
lordſhip to confer upon ſettlements, and 


_— 
other matters requiſite to precede ſo impor= . |} 
tant an event. Expecting your lordſhip's } 

*} anlwer, I have the honour to be - | 
Jͤ0our lorgſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 1 
P HENRIETTA CHESTRUM.” | 
it P. S.“ Should your lordſhip better like 1 
the illuſtrious name of Ratoule or Campi- | | 
{7% net, I ſhall have no objection to Sir Philip's 11 
> {4 reſigning that of Cheſtrum, and taking, by 1 
1 # "aCtofparliament, that which you approve.” 1 
r | There was ſomething in this letter, which 
„ a plain man of common ſenſe and excitable | 
18 lungs might have laughed at; but to the | 
e noble ſentiments of the noble lord to whom | 
1e it was addreſſed, it was perfectly congeni- 19 
n al. Iunderitand that in this iſland of Great- | 
n, Britain, at the time I am now writing, birth 4 
10 is the firſt virtue, and money the ſecond; | 
11s ſome indeed may diſpute the precedence ; | 
11s but all will allow that one or both are ie | 
lis qua nons, without which virtue is not. Lord | 
7 Grondale had both, and both were flattered 5 
3 C 2 by | 
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by lady Cheſtrum's letter. His lordſhip's | 


reply therefore was the moſt polite and 
gracious poſſible; and it expreſſed a ſort 
of deſire, that the buſineſs ſhould be begun 
and ended with as little loſs of time as 
might be agreeable and convenient to her 
ladyſhip. It was Miſs Campinet who ſug- 
geſted this; Miſs Campinet, who would, his 


lordſhip imagined, be rather a ſuperfluity 


at Grondale, when he was at the top pinna- 
cle of felicity, by the poſſeſſion of the 
charming Miſs Fluart. 
To the charming Miſs Fluart he wrote 
alſo, and in a very lover-like ſtrain; for he 
ſaid, he counted the days and the hours, 
till the time he might expect the return of 
his fair conquerante. This time, in pity to 
his ſufferings, he hoped ſhe would ride p 


and do Mils Campinet the honour to re- 


turn with her as ſoon as poſſible; becauſe 
Lady Cheſtrum had made propoſals which 
his lordſhip very much approved; and had 
therefore required Miis Campinet's return, 
io receive Sir Philip's add reſſes. For, ad- 


ded his lordſhip, it appertains to my ho- 


nour and dignity, to marry my daughter 


properly and ſpeedily, that ſne may not 


throw herſelf away upon that low fellow, 
that Hermſprong ; whoſe impertinences to- 
ward me ſtill continue, or rather increaſe. 
For what, my dear Miſs Fluart, do you 
think he has lately done? ſet up a carriage ; 
| 1 an 


and gracious. 
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and under pretence of calling it Mrs, Gar- 
net's, had preſumed to put upon it a part 
of the arms of the houſe of Campinet. 

His lordſhip's laſt letter, on this impor- 
tant occaſion, was to his daughter ; whom 


he reproached with having received Sir 
Philip's addrefles without his permiſſion; 


which failure, in point of duty, notwith- 
ſtanding, he might be brought to overlook, 
in conſideration of her happineſs. Laſtly, 
he fixed the time for her retura. 


Before we relate the effect of theſe letters, 


let us ſee what further had paſſed betwixt 
the enamoured baronet and his fair en- 
ſlaver. 


CHAP. VII. 


Sm PHILIP's declaration we have feen 


in a former chapter; after the diſcovery of 


which to his mamma, her addreſs to Lord 


Grondale, and his lord ſhip's anſwer, it did 
not occur to Sir Philip, that any thing more 
was neceſſary on his part, than now and then 


to attend his ſweet miſtreſs, and to look kind 


„ At 
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At firſt, this was performed with the 


baronet's uſual abilities; but the increaſing 
Intimacy betwixt the lady and Mr. Herm- 
Iprong, gave a ſhock to the kind heart ot 
Sir Philip, and in the place of gracious 
dou yeux, produced looks of ſullen gloom 
and fits of reſentment. 5 

J his increaſe of intimacy was occaſioned 
by the unfortunate Mrs. Marcour, who, 
when ſhe recovered her recollection, was 


friend; and more than once, when Miſs 
Fluart was leſs diſpoſed to compaſſion, by 
Miſs Campinet without ler; on which oc- 
caſions ſhe was accompanied by Mr. Herm- 
ſprong only. This alarming circumſtance 
was whiſpered to Sir Philip, by the gener- 
ous Miſs Sumelin, who, ſince her diſap— 


_y viſited by Miſs Campinet and her 


pointment at Oftend, had ſometimes per- 
mitted a little malignity to enter her gentle 


boſom ; and which was peculiarly excitable 


by Mr. Hermſprong and Miſs Campinet. 


Sir Philip, indeed, did not preſume to com- 
Plain, or indeed to ſpeak at all to his mil- 
treſs, more than common good manners de- 
| manded; he was ſatisfied to view the fair 
orm, which fo ſoon would be all his own; 
and was by no means fo ſolicitous to en- 
rertain his miſtreſs alone, either on the ſub- 
ject of love, or his new diſcovered cauſe 
of complaint, as ſhe was to avoid the giv- 


39g him {uch opportunity; not becaule ſhe- 
- T1 15 had 
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were overtaken by Sir Philip Cheſtrum's 
carriage, which ſtopped oppoſite to them, 
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had the leaſt conjecture of what was tranſ- 


acting, but becauſe ſhe did not like the con- 
cluding ſentence of their laſt 79fe-4-727e. 
So were things when Miſs Campinet re- 


ceived her father's letter. It was aſtoniſh- 


ing; not that ſhe ſhould be the ſubje& of 
Lord Grondale's reproaches on any occa- 
fon, or no occaſion at all; but that ſhe 


| ſhould receive Sir Philip Cheſtrum's ad- 
dreſſes ſokindly, when ſhe had not the leaſt 


ſuſpicion of having reccived any addreſſes 
at all. | 

It was morning when the letters were de- 
livered, and the ladies were Juſt going, un- 
der the eſcort of Mr. Hermſprong, to call 
upon Mrs. Marcour. They broke the ſeals 
without ceremony; and it muſt have been 
very amuſing to Mr. Hermſprong, to ſee 


laughter burſtigg from the coral lips of Miſs 


D Jaft, and iridignation flaſhing from the 
blue eyes of Miſs Campinet. As neither of 
them, however, choſe to make Mr. Herm- 
iprong acquainted with the cauſe of theſe 
different emotions, they were obliged to. 
jappreſs them for the preſent, and proceed 
to the buſineſs of the morning. | 

Mrs. Marcour was now in lodgings a 
mile from the town, for the benefit of coun- 
try air. On their return from this viſit they 


and from it alighted with unuſual alacrity, 
| C4 | Sir 


— 
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Sir Philip himſelf, and in his hand the letter 
from Lord Grondale to Lady Cheſtrum. 

« Now, Miſs Campinet,” ſaid the gallant 
baronet, © I hope I have got ſomething to 
pleaſe you; I hope you won't be ſo ſhy ; 
and as you will fancy my company as well 

as that gentleman's.” | 5 

«© Never—"” ſaid Miſs Campinet, with 

emphaſi s. 

The baronet ſtared and wondered. 

es it to you, Sir Philip,“ ſaid this young 
lady, with indignant ſcorn, “ is it to you L 
am obliged for the information given me by 
my father, that I have received your ad- 
elles?“ 

But you ſeem to be angry, Miſs,” ſaid 
Sir Philip; © if I did, where was the harm?“ 
The harm lies in the falſehood,” the 
lady anſwered. 1 
But where lies the falfehood * £.o 
l. | 

„Po you perſiſt in it, Sir? When, Sir, or 
where, did Ieither accept, or you offer me 
any addreſſes ?” 
Dear Miſs, don't you remember? It 
was laſt Monday was a fortnight. Stay it 
was Tueſday ; for grey Beſs tumbled down 
and broke her knee as we went home, and 
next day we had the farrier; and that was 
Wedneſday; you may ſee the ſeabs;” and 
Sir Philip pointed to grey Beſs's knee. 3H 

N is 
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This proof did not appear ſo Catiofiifle- 
ry to Miſs Campinet as Sir Philip proba- 
bly expected; for ſhe ſaid with increaſing 
ſcorn, © Anſwer my queſtion, Sir.” 

Sir Philip ſtammered,—Miſs Fluart 
laughed, — Mr. Hermfprong ſmiled; and 
Sir Philip growing angry, ſaid, © As to you, 
Miſs Fluart, ladies may ſay any thing; 
but as to this gentleman, it is neither man- 
nerly nor reſpectful, for him to laugh at 
nothing.” 

„If a man laughs at nothing,” Herm- 
ſprong anſwered, what is there to be angry 
at - 22 

* But,” faid the baronet, I know you 
laughed at me.” 

Then certainly, Sir, you do not ſup- 
poſe I laughed at nothing.” 

I wonder what you can find to laugh 
at about me ?” 

_ « Vulgar people, nagen to ole. 
gance, might laugh at the profuſion of or- 
nament, which decorates your perſon ; 
and indeed Sir Philip Cheſtrum is always 
ſuperabundantly genteel.” 

* What ſignifies that to you, Sir? As if 
.T did not pay for every thing I wear; and 
as if I wore any thing out of faſhion, - But 
this is only a put off. I deſire you to tell 
me the truth,” 

Jou are a moſt pertinacious enquirer 
after truth, Sir Philip,” ſaid Hermſprong, 

C5 ſmiling 


7 
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ſmiling. * Suppoſe I ſhould have laughed 
at the idea of your having miſtaken Lord 
Grondale for Miſs Campinet, and in conſe- 
quence, of paying your firlt add reſſes not 
quite 1n the right place.” 

e ſay, Sir,” ſaid the baronet, and ſtop- 

ped, unable to articulate for anger and tre- 

pidation. 

« At your leiſure, Sir Philip,” ” ſaid 
Hermſprong ; if you are not prepared to 
ſay now, take time.” 


„Sir,“ ſaid the baronet, in a rage, * you 


222 


are 

«Do not call names, if you can help it, 
Sir Philip; it ſubjects gentlemen ſometimes 
to inconveniences.“ 

I never ſaw ſuch an odd kind of man 
in my life,“ ſaid the baronet; you are 
enough to provoke a ſtanding tree.” 
„Petter provoke a foreſt than ſuch a 
man as Sir Philip Cheſtrum,“ ſaid Herm- 


ſprong. Ladies, ſhall I entreat the favour 


of you to be walking on. I have an apolo- 
gy to make Sir Philip.” 
Tle ladies went on. 


&« ] ſhan't chuſe to toy behind,“ ſaid Sir 


Philip. 


« What, not to hear my pe * re- 


plied Fermſprong. 
That's talking more like a gentleman,” 
ſaid the baronet, “but the main point is to 
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refrain keeping company with Miſs Cam- 
inet.” 

« A hard article, Sir.” 

« But it muſt be; for I am to marry her, 
and then it belongs to me to tell her who 
ſhe is to keep company with.” 

« Huſbands have great prerogatives I ſee, 
But till you are her huſband, I ſhould 
imagine, ſne ought to be left to her own 
eee 

« But I think otherwiſe; PER evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” 
„What evil do you ſuppoſe I ſhould” 
communicate to her, Sir Philip ?” | 

No body knows any thing about you 
here; ſo. you might tell her any thing; and 


ſhe might take a liking to you.“ 


«I am not afraid of that,” 
But may be I may. 

«© What are your fears to me, Sir 
F 

There now you are off again. This 
is not talking like a gentleman.“ 

Jo talk like a gentleman is to tell Sir 
Philip Cheſtrum that I will obey his com- 


l 


„Why not? I am a | baronet, am I 
not?“ | 
« So they ſay. And your conn are 
that I ſhould not come Les the preſence of 
Miſs Campinet ?? - 
5 Les —its what you ovght not to do.” 
And 


— 


ren 
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And what 1s the conſequence; if I 
ſhould have the preſumption to diſobey ?” 
Sir Philip, not approving this queſtion, 
1ſuppoſe, did not anſwer. 
Perhaps you. will call me into the field 
of honor.” 


«Tt may be I may, ſaid Sir Philip, af- 


ſuming dignity.. 


&« It will be a great honour to me to meet. 
Sir Philip Cheſtrum there; and fince I am, 


afraid I cannot diſpoſe myſelf to obey his 
orders reſpecting Miſs Campinet, the ſoon- 
er the better.” 


« But,” ſaid the baronet, with a little 


trepidation, © I ſhall, not do you no ſuch 


honour ; as I don't know whether you are 


22 


a gentleman. John, draw up.” For there 


was a ſawed and painted railing, which di- 


vided the carriage from the foot road. 


Good morrow, Sir Philip; ſhall-I car- 


ry your compliments to Miſs Campinet?” 
No- I ſhall ſend them by no ſuch per- 
ſon; for Idare ſay you are no better than 
vou ſhould be.” 18 
„That 1 dare ſay too,” replied Herm- 
ſprong. | . uy | | 
6e Perhaps an Iriſh fortune hunter; or 
ſome ſuch take-in gentleman,” ſaid: Sir 
Philip, making up to the ſtile. 1 
One moment, Sir Philip, if you pleaſe. 
Tou have fallen into a little error of lan- 
guage which I am deſirous io correct = 
18 or; 


* 
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for; and ſince you do not chuſe to conſi- 
der me as a gentleman, you will not com- 
plain that my correction is not perfectly po- 
lite. Do you chuſe to be thrown over the 
rails or whipped with nettles ? _ 

«I chuſe neither,” faid Sir Philip; 


John, Thomas, —murder!“ 


Hermſprong did not thiow Sir Philip, he 
only liſted him gently over the rails, and 
ſet him down ſoftly on the other ſide; at 


the ſame time ſaid, if I hear any more of 


theſe liberties of language, reſpecting Miſs 
Campinet or myſelf, I ſhall correct them 
in a manner far leſs agreeable to you. But 
the footman had now leaped the railing, and 
was coming to his maſter's aſſiſtance. 

« Friend,” ſaid Hermſprong, I have 
no quarrel with you—keep yourlelf out 
of harm's way. The man, ſeeing his maſter 
ſafe, and provably not liking the rencon- 
fre, took quietly Mr. Hermſprong's ad- 
VICE. | 

Hermſprong was in an inſtant with the 
ladies, who had ſeen the tranſaction; though 


they had not heard the dialogue. He found 


Miſs Fluart laughing; Miſs Campinet in 
terror. Ho. ps 
ou have terrified: me exceedingly 
faid this latter lady; „Mr. Hermſprang 
do you conſider conſequences?” _ 

In theſe pleaſant ſallies of humour,” 
Hermſprong replied, one ſeldom does: 
. conſider 


* — — 
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ter conſequences. Does Miſs Campi-- 


net ſuppole ſome terrible ones are to ariſe, 
from Sir Philip's reſentment? Will he [wear 
the peace againſt me? 


« He will bring his ad ion of aſſault and 


battery,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. 


Then, my dear Miſs Fluart, you will 


be my evidence, I did not beat him.” 


« Of Sir Philip,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, 
6e do not think; his ideas of revenge will 


probably, be like all his ideas, mean and 
inconſequential. But is there no other 


perſon of whom Mr. Hera might 


reaſon ably be afraid ?” 

None,“ replied the ente 

May not all this go miſrepreſented and 
aggravated to Lord Grondale?” 

« Of what conſequence is that to me?” 


aſked Hermſprong. 
« Mr. Hermſprong,” ſaid Miſs Caen 


net, with a degree of ſolemnity, © you have 


been lately endeavouring to perſuade me 
you entertain an affection for me.“? 
And in this perſuaſion, my dear Mi 's 


Campinet, I hope I have ſucceeded.” | 
« How can I think you deſire it, Sir, 


when upon no occaſion, you take the trou- 
Ble to conceal your contempt of my fa- 


ther?“ 
« [think not of your father; it is you, not 


him, I love; from you I expect my —_— 
nels, not him,” 


«ſn 
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« Tn this country,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 
« fathers, of rank and fortune eſpecially, 
have great powers over their chilaren.” 

« 'They have indeed, if they have the 
power to direct or control their affections,“ 
faid Hermſprong. 

Perhaps,“ Miſs Fluart replied, e they 
do not reach that point quite; but pray is 


not love a much more lively and lovely 
| gentleman when he has golden wings?“ 


have not the honour to know love 
with golden wings.” 

“Let us deſcend, Lord Grondale has 
great efficient powers in his ſtrong box; 
ſuch as love, airy as he is, may need.? 

e cannot condeſcend to mix the idea of 
ſtrong boxes, with feliciiy and Caroline 
Campinet.” 

Jou area ſublime mortal; but do you 
know a lady called Prudence i d 

4 hope as.“ 

« And will ſhe allow Miſs Campinet to 
give up a ſplendid fortune for love and 
Mr. Hermſprong ?” 

If that is a neceflary conſequence, I 
hope ſhe will.” 

« On the part of Miſs Campinet, I pre- 


ſume this requires a tolerable portion of 


humility.“ 
Not more, I hope, than Miſs Campinet 


poſſeſſes.” 


To ladies who have bogs brought up in 
| | affluence 
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ee and ſplendor, they are ſaid to 


become neceſlaries of life.” 
„Affluence may be Miſs Campinet's, as 


high, if ſhe pleaſes, as ſhe herſelf can wiſh; 


bit if grandeur, in its uſual glittering forms, 
be to her a neceſſary of life, I fear it is not 
mine to ſupply it. Millions of revenue 
would not make me exchange the comforts 

of life for its parade. I have ſeen ſplendor 
in all its fantaſtic forms, till I ficken at the 
idea. Give me, heaven! any life, but 


the life of grandeur.” 
« Friend, ſaid Miſs Fluart, - “ mink theſe 


ſentiments you ought to look no higher for 


a wife than a barber's dau ghter.” 

have one better hope,” anſwered the 
gentleman. 

« And that one,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. 

« Caroline Campinet“ replied Herm- 
ſprong. 

„Have I,“ Miſs Campinet alked, ever 
given ſuch hope.” 

«I know not,” he ts * aber 
you have given, or whether I have ſtolen 

it from you. That i have it is certain, and 
it is certain alſo, no power but that of 
Miſs Campinet can take it from me.“ 

« Mr. Hermſprong,“ ſaid this young 
lady, with a more ſerious air than uſual, 
* thatT eſteem you much, I own; but if 
you imagine that | can, in your favour, diſ- 
egard my duties — 5 
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clally if they are wild and handſome. As 
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„J aſk no ſacrifice of duty,” Mr. Herm- 
iprong anſwered, nor any ſacrifice, ex- 
cept of prejudice. In retura, Miſs Cam- 
pinet will not require of me the ſacrifice 
of my integrity to pride; or meaner ſtill, 
to money.“ 

The entrance into the town prevented 
larther converſation. 


| "ITO become neceſſary for the la- 
dies to communicate to each other their 
reſpective letters from Lord Grondale. 
Miſs Fluart was kindly angry for her 


friend; Miſs Campinet was: kindly ſorry 


for hers; whoſe affair with her father ſhe 
thought was becoming awfully ſerious. _ 


On expreſſing this apprehenſion, Miſs Cam- 


pinet received an anſwer quite characte- 
rifttc from her fair friend. 

To ſerious girls, like you,” ſaid Miſs 
Fluart, © this affair might be vaſtly embar- 
raſſing; to mad creatures, like myſelf, it is 


nothing. All things, as Sir Philip ſays, are 


to be put up with from young ladies, eſpe- 


oft 
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oft as his lordſhip indulged himſelf in 
making love to me, I took gare to inform 
him, that I did believe I never could bring 
my mind to marry him. I ſhall write, to 
renew his memory on this head; and to 
give him the pleaſing intelligence that this 
mind continues as fooliſh and obſtinate as 
ever. Think not of me, my dear, but of 
vourſclf, It is probable Lord Grondale 
may indulge himſelf in a little perſecuti— 
on, as you will call it; though to me it 
would be paſtime. Had Ja father who took 
it in his head to marry me to a man I diſ- 
liked, were he as ſtern as old Cato, I ſhould 
ſay, VencrableSir, it is I who am to be 
married, not you; it is I, who am to bear 
his follies and his humours by day and by 
night, not you; it is altogether my own 
affair, and ovght to be regulated by my 
own feelings. I allow you have a right 
to adviſe, and J give you leave to adviſe, 
provided you do it quietly. But I tell 
you beforehand, I will not take it, if it be 
to throw myſelf away upon that. odious 
Sir Cheſtrum ; or not to throw myſelf awa 
upon that Hermſprong _ 
Stop, dear whimſical girl, ſtop; and 
tell me if you think I am-likely to throw 
myſelf away upon this laſt named gentle- 
man “ . 
* Why, you know, my dear, the man 
' Jays he will have you. 1 do think he is an 
„ obſtinate 
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obſtinate perſon; and how you will be 
able to reſiſt the man, and his obſtinacy 
00, I do not know.” 

« You think me favourably diſpoſed to 
him.” | 

„ Yes, rather.” P 

And you think that diſpoſition ſtrong 
enoughto make me riſque Lord Grondale's 
diſpleaſure, and its conſequences?” 

“D Yes, —all but one.” 1 | 

Pray, favour me with your opinion of 

Nr. Hermſprong.“ 

3 He is moderately tall.“ 

1 as $600 | 

iv «'Tolerably haudſome.” 
care note” 

Rather genteel too, if he would dreſs 
more en coxcomb.” 

« Can you praiſe him no better?“ 

„ have given him all the attributes 
which carry our daughters of blood and 
ton ſo faſt into Scotland; what would the 
girl have?” | 

{© had rather hear of the attributes of 
his mind; his good ſenſe, his knowledge; 
his cool collected fortitude; his intrepi- 
dity; his contempt of meaunels ; his ſen- 
timents ſo noble, ſo exalted, ſo ſoaring 

above the reach of common minds.“ 
“Very good, my dear. Yes, you will 

be able, by prayer and faſting, to riſque 

all conſequences. I wiſh, however, we 
| PE knew 
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knew ſomething of his birth, parentage, 4 
and education; or are you willing to take 4 
him, as they advertize for ſtolen goods, 15 
and no queſtions aſked ?” F 


Le am not ſo far advanced, Maria. That 
T eſteem him, I own; fo much, perhaps, 
that it would be difficult for me to make 
another choice; but between eſteeming 
and taking, there is ſome difference. I 
wiſh for happineſs, and ſhall not chuſe to 
riſque it by imprudence.” 

« Eſpecially the imprudence of loſing a 
ducheſs's revenue??? 9 

If by this I loſt only the f reaks of great- 4 
neſs, I think I could be comforted.” 

« You are an apt ſcholar, my dear; and 
take your philoſophy very faſt; if you can 
get enough of it to overcome ſemale va- 
nity, you will have done a wonderful 
thing; ſomething like a miracle I believe.” 

** Does it appear fo difficult to conquer 
that vanity which is to be gratiſied only by: N 
things one does not want?“ 7 


Not want? Chauge the expreſſion, my + 
dear; vanity creates almoſt as great wants 
as hunger, and much more teazing.“ 1 
« Tf I can contrive to want the vanity, 4 
| I can make ſhift, perhaps, without the gra- 
: tification.” 
1 __ * Yeg—if love can expel vanity one 
| | need not complain of its weakneſs.” 
; e I will talk no more to ſuch a perverter 1 
11 of meanings; let us mind our bulineſs.” Y 
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* 'T ars buſineſs was writing to Lord 
# CGrondale; a moſt arduous taſk to Miſs 
Campinet. She defired to write dutifully ; 
but there was a certain degree of indigna- 
tion which rather weakened the expreſſion. 
She wiſhed to aſſure Lord Grondale, ſhe 
never had encouraged Sir Philip; and this 
was eaſy ; but ſhe alſo defired to ſay ex- 
plicitly and dutifully, that ſhe never 
1 would; and ſhe found this an inſur mount- 
i able difficulty. The Engliſh lauguage did 
not ſupply words to expreſs what ſhe 
meant, without conveying at the ſame 
time, a ſort of intention to have a will of 
her own; an offence ſhe feared her father 
would be little inclined to pardon. She 
1 confined herſelf therefore to informing his 
lordſnhip that ſhe deteſted Sir Philip Cheſ- 
trum, and always muſt deteſt him, for en- 
deavouring to impoſe upon her father with 
a direct falſehood. PR” 
e Miſs Fluart, far from being embar- 
raſſed, with her accuſtomed playfulneſs, 
wrote as follows: 


«© My Lord, 


« Your lordſhip's favour of the T4th 
would have been more agreeable to me, if 
N i 
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it had not been quite ſo loving; and writ- 
ten upon the {ſuppoſition that your lordſhip 


and had abſolutely agreed to intermarry 


with one another, as they ſay at Doctor's 
Commons ; whereas, your lordſhip will be 
To good to remember, the agreement was 
only conditional; that is, if I could bring 
myſelf into a proper and wife-like affection 
for your lordſhip; which condition being 
not done and performed, the obligation to 
marry, as your lordſhip knows, becomes 
null and void. To be ſure I endeavour to 


conquer this little difficulty, and if Iam ſo 


fortunate as to ſucceed, I will ſend an ex- 
preſs to your lordſhip with the agreeable 


intelligence. 


« I really do not know what to ſay reſ- 


pecting Mr. Hermſprong's putting any part 
of your lordſhip's arms on Mrs. Garnet's 
carriage. If he has ſinned againſt the ſacred 
laws of heraldry, your lordſhip does not 


want the inclination to puniſh him. What 


but filly things can be expected from a 
young man, who throws away his money 
upon gauds for old women ? 


Jour lordſhip requires Miſs Campinet 


to return, in order to receive the addreſſes 
of Sir Philip Cheſt rum. I would recom- 
mend to your lordſhip to receive theſe ad- 
dreſſes yourlelſ; for if they are offered to 
Caroline in perſon, they muſt inſpire her 
with invincible diſguſt; and this is wed the 
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ſtate of mind in which ſo juſt and tender a 
father as your lordſhip would wiſh a daugh- 
ter ſhould marry. Indeed, my lord, there 
ſhould be a little affection, if it be no more 
than ſuſficient to prevent a nauſea, which 
poſhbly might affect an elegant young wo- 
man upon the pawings of a bear or a mon- 
key. You know, my lord, that is what I am 
waiting for; and when it comes Iam ready. 
But indeed, and indeed, I muſt wait till it 
does come; and ſo ought all ſober minded 


young women, like 


Your lordſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 
MARIA Fiuarm.” 


CHAP. XI. 


Th ESE letters being ſent to the poſt; 
Miſs Fluart ſat town to dreſs, —Miſs Cam- 
pinet, to think. Twenty minutes had, fearce 


paſſed in theſe operations, when Miſs Flu- 


art broke in upon her friend's reverie with 
this abrupt queſtion. *© Pray, my dear, what 
did Mr. Hermſprong mean by ſaying that 
Miſs Campinet might, if ſhe pleaſed, have 

affluence as large as woman's wiſh.” _ 
Indeed,“ replied her fair friend, I do 
not 
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not know. Perhaps we miſunderſtood the 
expreſi;on. Perhaps it might be a flight of 
ſentiment, meaning nothing more than that 
if Miſs Campinet would not wiſh for wealth 
ihe might have as much as ſhe deſired.” 
ou are quite ingenious in your expli- 
cation,” ſaid Miſs Fluart; © but it is not 
quite ſatisfactory, child. May I not take 
the liberty to aſk him?“ a 
By no means,” anſwered her fair friend. 
It would appear as if I were really.look- 
ing forward to a connexion with Mr. Herm- | 
 tprong; and I would not have him ſuppoſe I | 
am employed about any ſuch conſideration. 
“Ah, my dear! but how if he ſuppoſes 
ſuch a wicked thing, without your per- 
miſſion ?” OY 5 
*© Then, if he is diſappointed, he will not 
have a juſt cauſe of accuſation againſt 
me.” SO | 
* No—i1t will be all againſt his ſtars; and 
perhaps, Caroline, you may be rather an- 
gry at yours. However, if your delicacy 
has declared war againſt your curioſity, 
mine have not quarrelled, and I ſhall cer- 
tainly ſet him to talk of his forefathers, this 
day upon our walk to Mrs. Marcour's.” 
Miſs Campinet was going to be urgent 
with Miſs Fluart, not to hazard ſuch a ſtep, 
when, inſtead of the gentleman, they recetv- 
ed from him the following note. 


„Mr. Hermſprong's compliments to 
| - Miſs 
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Miſs Campinet and Miſs Fluart,a little 
neceſſity detains him from them and hap- 
pineſs, poſſibly for the whole day, —if lo, 
to-morrow he hopes will not treat him as 
to-day will have done.“ 


The ladies had now a turn given 
to their curioſity what could be the neceſ- 
fity ? Was it ans clker of his benevolegcies? 2 


What could be the object? They wiſhed 


for dinner; they wiſhed for Mr. Sulndlin; 2 
Who probably might know his engagement. 
But neither did he come; and the ſun' fet 
upon their curioſity ; and the moon gave 
them not the light they wanted. | 

Mr. Sumelin, the next morning at break- 


faſt, ſeemed diſpoſed to be grave, ſententi- 


ous and laconic. He expected queſtions, 


and he had them. 


Mrs. Sumelin, in a querulous tone, ſaid, 
“N You came home monſtrous late, Mr. Su- 
mb”: | 

«© Yes—monſtrous late, Mrs. Sumelin,” 

« I ſuppoſe you ſpent your e as 
uſual, at the tavern.“ 

c As uſual, at the tavern.” 

<« I think you'll live there after a while.” 

Any thing to oblige you, my dear.” 

« I wonder what it is that makes taverns 
more agreeable to gentlemen than their own 


houſes ?”? 


Love of independance, madam.” 
Vor. II. F008 | cn” 
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21 Miſs Fluart aſked, © had you 

r. Hermſprong ?” | 

* No!” 

« You did not ſee bim , * 

Ne I did.“ 

e Pray, where?” 

”: eee Saxby⸗ 7 

Miſs Campinet gave a little ſtart. 

On juſtice buſineſs, may one aſk ?* ſaid 
Miſs ny 

„ On Juſtice buſineſs; Hermſprong the 

delinquent.” 

Another ſtart. 

„What had he IE” Miſs Fluart 

aſked. 

1 * Maliciouſly, contumaciouſly, vi et arms, 

he had thrown over rails into the high road, 

no leſs a man than a baronet of this . 

no leſs a man than Sir Philip Cheſtrum ; 

and put him in fear of his life.” 

* Oh dear!“ ſaid Miſs Sumelin, ce was 
ever any thing ſo ſhocking?” 

always ſaid he was a headſtrong young 

man,” ſaid Mrs. Sumelin. © And ſo I ſup- 

pole they have ſent him to jail; and to be 

ſure he deſerves it.“. 

Mr. Sumelin did not reply to this. 

Miſs Campinet's ſeat ſeemed uneaſy. She 

ſet down her cup. 

What is your opinion of him, Harriet! 2 

Mr. Sumelin aſked. 


NM 


Sir, 


)\ 


So 
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« Sir, 1 always thought him a very proud 
man.“ 
* And you, 6 el 2» 

I have ſeen ſo little of him,” ſaid this 
good-natured girl, © that I have only had 
time to remark his good qualities.“ 

«© Well, Miſs > EX; N 

He muſt have ſome bad qualities, Sir, 
for he is a man; but really I have not yet 
made a catalogue.” 

„Shall I have the honour of your opini- 
on, Miſs Campinet ?” 

e Whatſoever may be his faults, Sir, I 
think his virtues predominate.“ 

ce Tt is evident that Mrs. Sumelin and 
Harriet are the beſt judges; for he is bound 
over to his good behaviour; and J am his 
ſurety for peaceable demeanour. But here 
he comes; and I leave him to your correc- 
tion. Sir, you have friends here, who are 


ſo good as to own that you have faults. One 


thinks you have a hot head; another that 


vou have pride in it. Others have not yet 


diſſected you. Carry your cup as even as 


you can here, Sir; for if theſe ſwear the 


peace againſt you, ten to one they will re- 
quire other bonds than mine for their pro- 


tection.“ 


« Keep me, Sir, in happy | ignorance,” 
ſaid Hermſprong,“ to whom, in this charm- 


ing ſociety, I have the OTE to be diſ- 


agreeable.” 1 
Big: = Be 
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ce Be ignorant, if you can,” ſaid Sumelin, 
as he retired. But indeed the happy lot of 
ignorance was denied him, merely becauſe 
he did not take the precaution to ſhut his 
eyes. 

„ hope,“ ſaid Hermſprong. 2 your are 
not diſpoſed to punth Mrs. Marcour ſor 
my faults; nor me ſo heavily as not to + raj 
mit my attendance.” ? 

« ] think, Caroline,” faid Miſs Flyart; 
riſing to Put on her cloak, „1 think that 
puniſhment would be too grievous even for 
this finful offender.” 

Miſs Campinet ſeemed to think ſo alſo, 
for ſhe roſe to prepare for departure. Poor 


Charlotte looked as if ſhe wiſhed it too; 


but Mrs. Sumelin ſaid, ſhe could not * 


ibly ſpare her this Orang. 


+ {4 
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'X 1 E Y were no ſooners in n the Selds;than 
the ladies required of Hermſprong a full 
account of the movements of the renowned 
knight, Sir Philip Cheſtrum ; which he gave 


in ſuch a manner, that the fair ones could 


wath diffculty confine themſelves to that 
placid 


PR 
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{choolmaſter of grace, the late Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield, preſcribed in lieu of laughter, to 
all the ſons and daughters of men, who 
happened to be gentle folks born. 

The morning was fine; Hermſprong pro- 
poſed an extenſion of their walk, and to 
call on Mrs. Marcour on their return. Miſs 
Campinet aſſented; Miſs Fluart owned ſhe 
was too much of the fine lady to reliſh long 
walks; but, ſays ſhe, there is a condition 

© In my power?” aſked Hermſprong. 

«© Yes,” Miſs Fluart replied y © it is, that 
you will talk of yourſelf; you are an odd, 
out of the way mortal ; but I ſuppoſe you 
had a father and mother notwithſtanding ; 
and I want to know whether they were as 
odd as yourſelf.” 

« Relaters of their own memoirs have 
ſeldom a right to unlimited credit, but I 
ſhall obey your injunctious with all the re- 
gard to truth I can. That T ſhall be without 


ſpotor blemiſh you may reaſonably expect; 


but I perhaps may have the candour to own 
that, my father, mother, and et ceteras had 


their faults. You will conclude, from my 


name, that Iam-of Germany. My grandfa- 


ther was a man of rank and affluence. My 


father the ſecond of three fons. His young- 
er brother and himſelf, at the-reſpeRive 
ages of twenty and twenty-one, were rivals 
in love; and this brother, by a ſeries of 

lr . treachery, 


placid and-dignified ſmile, which that great 
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treachery, and with a cunning one finds it 
difficult to believe could be the inhabitant 
of ſo young a breaſt, brought my father, al- 
moſt in the ſame moment, under the heavy 
diſpleaſure of my grandfather, and the ſtill 
more inſupportable misfortune of killing, 
as he then believed, his deareſt friend in 
a duel. He was obliged to fly; and his el- 
der brother being then on his tour, he join- 
ed him in France. His reception was cool 
and diſguſting ; my father found it impoſ- 
ſible to bear. Sick, and almoſt in abſolute 
penury, he went to Bagnieres ; wrote thence 
to my grandfather; and entreated pardon 
and ſubſiſtence. The latter was granted. 
There was a ſervant in the family not much 
older than himſelf, for whom my father had 
conceived an attachment, and who had 
dropped and neglected buſineſs ever ſince 
his abſence. This man my grandfather 
pitched upon to carry ſome immediate re- 
lief to his unfortunate ſon, together with 
his laſt commands. Theſe were never more 
to ſet foot in his native country, which he 
had ſo diſgraced; to change his name; and 


never on any account to claim an alliance 


with his family. On theſe conditions, he 
gave him leave to draw on his banker for 
- Gocol. My father, hurt almoſt to death by 
- ſuch injuſtice and ſuch cruelty ; abhorring 
the treachery of one brother, and diſguſted 
with the polite non-chalance of the other, 

__ willingly 
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willingly returned the meſſenger with the 
required acceptance. 
E But the man had alſo conditions to 
make. He told my father, he never intend- 
ed to return. His intention, in coming was 
to offer his ſervice to himſelf, and if he was 
not accepted, to try his fortune in America, 
where he had a brother. And, Sir,“ ſays 
the man, in whatever place, or whatever 
{tation of life you choſeto ſettle in, you muſt 
have a ſervant ; and one that will ſerve you 
for leſs wages, and with more fidelity you 
will never find. For, Sir, if I may preſume 
to ſay it, I love you; I know you have been 
baſely betrayed; and I know one of the 
agents in-the plots which were laid to en- 
trap you. I will go back, if you will per- 
mit me to return; otherwiſe not; for I have 
ill treatment to complain of as well as you, 
though not ſo atrocious” t 
This offer my father accepted with 
pleaſure. His ſervant, Claus, performed his 
Journey with celerity, and came back to 
Bagnieres, enabled to diſcloſe to his maſter 
the whole ſyſtem of treachery by which he 
had been undone. This 1 cannot relate, nor 
think of without rage and horror. It is a 
black perfidious tale ; much I wiſh never to 
have known it; much to be able to blot it 
from my memory. Its cloſing ſcene was the 
ruin of the young lady, by his brother, who 
had ſupplanted my father in her affectiens. 
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There was at Bagnieres for health, n 
young French lady, Mademoiſelle Rupre, 
the daughter of a rich weaver at Nantes. My 
father and ſhe had formed an acquaintance, 
and it was at the time when Claus returned 
ripening apace into love. On my father's 
fide, perhaps reſentment aided the paſſion; 
for he believed the lady he had loved in 
his own country a patty in the perfidy of 
his brother. | i 

“Having recovered her health, Mils 
Rupre returned to Nantes, partly accom- 
Pauied, partly followed by my father. Mr. 
jean Rupre, my maternal grandfather, was 
extravagantly fond of his only child, and 
allo extravagantly fond of his money. By 
permiſſion of Mits Rupre, my father waited 
upon him; obtained an audience; told his 
love; but at the ſame1ime told his diſgrace, 
and conſequently the ſtate of his fortune. 
Mr. Rupre perceived in an inſtant, he was 
not a proper match for his daughter; and 
informed him of this perception with rather 
leſs politeneſs than a courtier would have 
uled upon the occaſion. | 

This grieved Miſs Rupre, and ſhe un- 
dertook cne day to reaſon with her father, 
and know his objections. He had but one 
money; for what was 6cool. compared with 
her expectations? Miſs Ruprè ſaid, that 
money did not make happineſs; for ſhe had 
read much, and this ſentiment 1s to be 
; | found 
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Found in a prodigious number of books. 
Authors in general, know money does not 
make their happineſs ; and thence conclude 
rather too haſtily, it could not make that of 
other people. Now eit did make Mr. Ru- 
pre” s; who fell into a paſſion at his daugh- 
ter's quotations, and abuſed the poor rogues 


who choſe to live by writing nonſenſe, ra- 


ther than by honeſt induſtry. 

* A month had paſſed away in theſe rea 
ſonings and rebukes, when Mr. Ruprs, a 
man of buſineſs, and accuſtomed to dect- 
ion, propoſed to his daughter three gen- 
tlemen, all men of f abſtance and induſtry, 


for her choice of one. Not one being to 


her taſte, ſhe rejected all. Mr. Jean Rupre 
was ſcarceever before in ſo great a paſſion. 
He was a pious catholic; yet he lwore—yes 
he ſwore one of theſe, or a nunnery ſhould 
be her portion. 


«© Oppolitton, ROT parental, 1s 1 | 


true blow-bellows ol love; the metaphor 
is coarſe, but I am told it is true. Miſs Rus 


pre. ſaid to her father with great reſpec, 


| lince it muſt be ſo, Sir, I chuſe the nunnery 
as the leſſer evil. 

„Mr. Rupre had drank a good deal * 
Burgundy in the courſe of thole pleadings, 
by way of calming his paſſions. It had aſ- 
ſiſted him in his arguments, and had made 
him - underſtand that daughters had no 


rights but the rights of obedience. He laid 
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this down to her as an incontrovertible pro- 
poſition. She anſwered with a ſmile, ſhe 
had never before heard of thoſe rights. So 


a few days after, her ignorance vas reward- 
ed by a convent. 


C H AP. XIII. 


L OST to his country, to fortune, and 
to love, my father had almoſt ſunk into de- 
fpondence. There was at Nantes a young 
man, of German extraction, a Mr. Ger- 
merfheim, whoſe father was ſettled: as a 
merchant in Philadelphia, and who had lent 
this ſon upon a mercatorial tour to Europe. 
This tour he had now compleated, and was 
at this time loading his father's veſſel; in 
which he was to return home. It had hap- 
pened to this Mr, Germerſheim alſo to fall 
in love, and very fortunately with the moſt 
intimate friend of Mifs Rupre. But this 
lady was one of fix daughters, and her fa- 
ther had neither the wealth of Mr. Jean 
Rupre, nor Mr. Rupret's paſſion for it. Eve- 
ry thivg had been agreed upon, and no- 
thing but the ſan dtion of old Germerſheim 

1 N ever 
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every day expected, prevented the imme- 


diate union. 1 | 
« An acquaintance had commenced be- 
tween my father and this young man, which 
a knowledge of each other, had matured 
into a cordial-eſteem. They had no ſecrets ; 
and Germerſheim revived my father's 
hopes, by offering him America for a coun- 
try; his power with Miſs Liſſot, to endea- 
vour to prevail upon her friend to make 
herſelf happy; and his aſſiſtance in the 
new world to any eſtabliſhment he ſhould 
fix upon, | | 
« Moſt willingly, if nunneries were in 
the ſame eſtimation as they have been, 
would I give for the benefit of the fair, 
not only the' ingenious contrivance by 
which Miſs Rupre was hberated, but all 
others which have ever come to my know- 
ledge, or entered my imagination. For 
moſt willingly, any way, every way, would 
I counteract the diabolical policy that has 
dictated ſuch cruel abſtractions. Bat, thank 
heaven, and common ſenſe, nunneries are 
no more, or no more in eſtimation, at leaſt, 
in France; ſo that 1 have only occafion to 
ſay, Miſs Rupre arrived ſafe at Philadel- 
phia, accompanied by Mrs. Germerſheim, 
and on the day of her landing became the 
wife of my father. | 
When rapture had a little ſubſided.” 
“That is,“ ſaid Miſs Fluart, « when 


love began to die 
* And 


r —— 
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And ſomething better,” continued 
Hermſprong, had ſucceeded in its place, 
it became neceſſary to think of the future. 
Ay mother had written to her father, im- 
plonng forgivneſs, I ſuppoſe, but not ex- 
preſſing much of penitence ; he did con- 
deſcend to anſwer, that as ber huſband had 
forfeited his life by the laws of France, he 
could not return thither. That her life 
was not forfeited, becauſe ſhe had not pro- 
feſſed; but, no doubt, ſhe would prefer a 
huſband to a father, and love to duty. For 
his part, he never was a man that hiked to 
pay tor that which he had not ; and as he 
had not now a daughter, he did not chuſe 


to pay for one. Indeed he had ſuppoſed 
that heaven had been ſpeedy in its venge- 
ance; for he had heard that the Concor- 
dia, the veſſel ſhe was believed to have ſail- 


ed in, was loſt off Cape Finiſterre, and all 
periſhed. Now it was true that the Con- 


cor dia was loſt, and that they had intended 
to take the voyage in her; but had chang- 


ed their purpoſe; and hired the Arethule ; 
principally becauſe Germerſheim's veſſel, 


being heavy laden, could not accommo- 


date the ladies, ſo well as was defired. 
This very circumſtance too, of failing in 
the Concordia, my father had written to 


a young gentleman of his own country, his 


friend, he believed; but from whom he 
never heard more, 


cc Mr. 
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“Mr. Jean Rupre concluded, by inform- 
ing his daughter, that it would be uſeleſs to 
trouble him with any more letters,—as ſhe 
had brewed ſhe muſt bake; as ſhe had made 
her bed, fo ſhe muſt lie in it; and for his 
part, he would try if an obedient wife 
would not conſole him for the loſs of a dit 
obedient daughter. Z | 

% My father, at the ſame time, received 
a ſhort latin letter, in a diſtorted hand, ano- 
nimous, dated Paris, to inform him, he was 
not ſafe in Philadelphia; nor in any Amert- 
can port. That Monſieur had the patron- 
age of the convent; chat the court had en- 
tered into his reſentment, or rather that of 
the abbeſs; and that dark deſigns were 
forming againſt him. $ 

«This friendly letter, my father always 
ſuppoſed came from a gentleman, a fecre- 
tary in one of the public offices; with whom 
he had become iutimate at Bagnieres. 

elt was now time for removal, for acti- 
on, for deciſion. Unfortunately it happens, 
that almoſt in every country, a gentleman 
ſuddenly reduced to penury, is the moſt 
helpleſs of human beings, and my father 
has often confeſſed how ſtrongly he felt this 
Impotence. Once he had thought of giv- 
ing public lectures in phileſophy, for 
which, as far as knowledge was requiſite, 
he was well qualified; or taking the ſy- 
perintendance of an academy; being a 
gn good 
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good maſter of ſeveral living languages, 
and eminently ſo of Engliſh. But theſe 
ſchemes, and ſimilar to theſe, could not 


no be thought of; and were not indeed 


promiſing, for another cauſe ; the quarrels 
then ariſing between America and her mo- 
ther country. 
Mr. Germerſheim the younger, culti- 
vated the fur trade. At this time he had 
with him, the ſon of a Nawdoeſſie chief, em- 
ployed on a trading embaſſy. He had 
ſufficient Engliſh to be underſtood ; and my 
father fond of ſeeing man in a leſs civilized 
ſtate, was delighted to converſe with him. 
It occurred to my father that by this man's 
means, he might find an aſylum, gratify his 
ardent deſire to know man, aſſiſt his friend's 
buſineſs, and employ himſelfto advantage. 
He propoſed it to Germerſheim, who him- - 
ſelf had thought of the ſcheme, but motives. 
of delicacy had prevented his mentioning 
it. It was ſoon agreed upon. Stores were 
ſent to Michillimakinac, to await my fa- 
'ther's call. He himſelf ſer out with the 
Nawdoeſhe, for winter was coming on; and 
my mother then pregnant, was prevailed 
on to ſtay at Philadelphia till the enſuing 
ſpring. - _— | 
Et appears to me,“ ſaid Hermſprong, 
that the ſtory I am telling you is very 
tedious and totally unintereſting. The la- 
dies, with more politeneſs than veracity 
| 1 perhaps, 
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perhaps, aſſured him to the contrary. I an- 
not, (lays he) make it entertaining ; I muſt 
make it ſhort, 

My father was well received. The head 
man of the village, whole name was Lontac, 
and who had acquired the appellation of 


tent. There was a commerce of civility, 
but none of language. To remedy this, 
my father availed himſelf of the ſon's aſ- 
ſiſtance, and during the winter mouths, 
learned enough of their language, to be 
able to communicate all the ideas he be- 
lieved would be neceſſary for their mu- 
tual accommodation. 

“Early in ſpring my father ſent for "EE: 
and having diſtributed preſents of rum and 
tobacco, a meeting of head men, from all 
the Nawdoeſſie villages, whom the Great 
Beaver addreſſed thus: © Six moons ago, a 
man from the American people came hither, 
brought by my ſon, to ſtrengthen peace be- 
twixt us. He has learned our language. 
He loves our cuſtoms. He will rehde with 
vs a vaſt number of moons; perhaps till 
the great ſpirit calls him away. He has a 
wife and people. We muſt build him a 
wigwam ; large, that it may be untousa 
ſtorchouſe of all the good things we want 
from the European people. He will be our 
friend. When we go to war, .he will aid 
us with his counſcl. When we return from 


hunting 
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hunting he will buy our ſkins. So we ſhall 
have powder and guns, cloth to warm us 
in winter, and rum to cheer us. | 
ce The Great Beaver's ſpeech was Wa 
received. The wigwam was built ; large 
and commodious. The ſtores were depo- 
fired. My mother and myſelf, for I had 
made my appearance 1n this beſt of worlds, 
arrived ſafe, with our European ſervants, 
our books, our mukfic, our inſtruments of 
drawing, and every thing that could be 
ſuppoſed to alleviate the ſolitude my mo- 

ther had pictured to herſelf. 
ce This afflictiug ſolitude, however, did 
not arrive. The people were civil and 
attentive ; Lontac's family obliging; and 
there was novelty in the icene. My father 
even {ound it diftcult to procure leiſure 
for the ſtudies and amuſements he moſt lik- 
ed. When he could, he read, wrote, drew 
the rude ſceues around him; and kept up 
a correſpondence of philoſophy as well 
as buſineſs with Mr. Germcrſheim. 
* mother was a ery good woman; 
not vit hout her prejudices indeed, but a 
good woman, and a zealous catholie. She 
loved my father; ſhe ſaw him ina place of 
ſafety and happy. She was happy herſelf, 
except when ſhe thought of France, her 
father, and the mig] The laſt diſturb- 
ed her moſt. She feared ſhe had commit- 
ted a crime z ſhe had no confeſſor, and 
could 
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could not abſolve herſelf. She confeſſed 
indeed to my father, who conſoled her 
always, and would have given her abſolu- 
tion, had ſhe been plealed to accept it. 
At length it came into her mind, that greater 
fins than hers might be expiated, by a 
converſion to chriſtianity of a few Naw- 
doeſſie females. How did ſhe know, but 
the might be the agent appointed by God, . 
for producing this ſalutary change in a 
whole people? 

« Lodiquaſhow, the wife of Lontac; the 
heſt of ſquaus, the moſt obedient of wives, 
had never preſumed to fit down in the pre- 
fence of the Great Beaver, till ſhe had 
brought him fix children. With her my 
mother determined to begin the great work; 
and applied herſelf to learn the language 
with an aſſiduity which ſurpriſed my fa- 
ther. Perhaps ſhe began her pious labour 
before ſhe had attained ſufficient powers of 
explanation; for although Lodiquaſhow 
heard my mother with the moſt patient at- 
tention, nor once offended by interrupti- 
on, contradiction, or remark ; all the aſ- 
ſent my mother was ever able to attain, 
was, the Great Spirit and Lontac only 
know. 

« Unable to produce any effect upon 


the ſtupid Lodiquaſhow, or the two daugh- 
ters, who ſtill remained ungiven away in 
marriage, ſhe determined to try her pow- 
| | ers 
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ers on Lontac himſelf. Sixty moons, how- 
ever, paſſed away before ſhe durſt venture; 
partly owing to a fear ſhe had not yet ac- 
quired the full force of the Nawdoeſſie 
tongue; and partly to a ſort of awe of this 
venerable chief, who was himſelf an ora- 
tor, and who was much beloved, reſpect- 

ed, and obeyed. 
[Bt bn my mother aſked an audi- 
ence and obtained it. It appeared indeed 
to Lontac to be an inverſion of order, that 
the Great Beaver ſhould lead his ear to a 
woman for inſtruction ; but there 1s ia theſe 
people a politeneſs derived from education, 
as well as ours, which qualifies them for 
patient bearers, to a degree | have never 
obſerved in more poliſhed nations. 

© What moſt of all aſtoniſhed my mo- 
ther. was, that though Lontac, after a 
few lectures, ſeemed bimſelf to put her on 
ſpeaking, and to be amuſed, if not in- 
ſtructed, was, that ſhe could ſeldom obtain 
an anſwer, and when ſhe did, it was only 
to thank her for the pains ſhe took on his 
account. It is true, he did not always 


underſtand; when he underſtood, he did 


not always approve; but it is only for a 
native American to arrive at ſo high a de- 
gree of politeneſs, as to teſtify diſapproba- 
tion, only by a reſpectful ſilence. 

af daring that any human creature 
ſhould be deaf to perſuaſion, and blind to 
the ſublime truths ſhe had now ſo oft ex- 


plained, 
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plained, ſhe began at times to be angxy, 
and ladies are ſeldom angry without a lit- 
tle gentle abuſe. Entreated, almoſt com- 
_ manded, to anſwer, Lontac ſpoke with all 
poſſible gravity, and the greateſt reſpect, 
as follows: 

One day's $ journey weſt of this place, 
there is, as you have heard, a large lake 
called the White Bear; becauſe white bears 
were numerous on us banks, and diſputed 
the ſovereignty of the adjacent lands with 
man. About a thoufand moons ago, when 
the war had laſted many generations of 
bears and men, tbe two powers agreed 
upon a truce, and met on a certain bank 


of the lake, in order to have a talk. When 


27 


the orators on both fides 


„On both ſides!” exclaimed my mo- 


ther. 


the lake, of vaſt dimenſions; viewed on 
one fide, it ſeemed to be a bear; on the 
other, it ſeemed to be a man. The white 
bear part of this awful figure, waved its 
paw in the air, to command hlence, then 
ſaid, with a terrific voice——” 

Was ever any thing ſo prepoſterous!“ 
cried my mother. Sure it is impoſſible 
you ſhould believe it.” _ 

© Why impoſlible?” anſwered Lontac, 


. it is tradition banded down to us from 
our 


„ Lontac proceeded. Were prevariga 
to ſpeak, a figure aroſe from the midſt of 
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our fathers. We believe, becauſe they 


ſaid it.“ 


« Bears ſpeak !” again exclaimed my 
mother. 


<A ſerpent,” anſwered Lontac, © ſpake 


to the firſt woman; an aſs ſpake to a pro- 
phet; you have ſaid ſo, and therefore 1 
believe it.“ | 

But,“ ſaid my mother, © they were 
inſpired.” 

So was the half Shit bear. The Great 
Spirit inſpires every thing.” 

« But this is ſo excethively : abſurd, ſaid 
my mother. _ 

« have not called your woridets ab- 


ſurd,” Lontac replied ; 21 Werinen more 


decent to believe.” 


„„ What have I told you ſo prepoſte- 


rous?” aſked my mother. 

« Many things far removed from the 
ordinary courſe of nature,” Lontac repli- 
ed, © I do not preſume to call them pre- 
poſterous. t is better to believe than con- 
tradict.“ 

Such . of politeneſs provoked 


my mother, almoſt as much as contradie- 


tion could have done; ſhe told my father 
whata ſtupid creature the had wadertaken 
to inſtru; and deſired that he would-'en- 
deavour to bring him to the light of truth. 
My father anſwered, My dear, they have 
had miſſionaries, whole holy lips have hi- 

therto 
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therto failed. Perhaps our myſteries are 
too refined for their groſs underſtanding; 
Perhaps the' time appointed by providence 
for their converſion is not yet come.“ 

« deſp ile them,” ſaid my mother, pro- 
a Gigiouſly.” 

Po, my dear,” my father replied, “ as 


much as you can with civility, people 


who are always doing you ſervices, and 
ſhewing their regard. I deſpiſed them my- 


ſelf, till J found them my equals in know- 


ledge of many things of which I believed 


them ignorant; and my ſuperiors in the 


_ virtues of * hoſpitality, and in- 
tegrity.” 


 <. ]-ſhall never be eaſy amongſt them, 


ſaid my mother. 
Mou will indeed, my dear, 3 
my father, „when you don't think of con- 


verang them.” 


CHAP. XIV. 


25 


«Ic; is my intention, continued Herm- 


FS” th to give you a ſketch only of my 
father and mother's ſtory, for in their paci- 
be retirement, there i is little to gratify eu- 

rioſity, 
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rioſity; nothing to excite your compaſſion ; 
nothing to inſpire terror. But I have de- 
viated from my intention, perhaps impro- 
perly, merely becauſe this converſation, 
amongſt many others, I found amongſt my 
father's papers after his deceafe; and ima- 
gined it might give you a taſte of ſavage 
polenels.” oo» | fi 


„80 far,” Miſs Campinet anſwered, 
from wiſhing you to abbreviate ſuch com- 
munications, I could liſten with pleaſure 
to more, I fear, than you with pleaſure 
can give; for to you they are old; to me, 
not new only, but ſtrange ; and as pleaſing 
as ſtrange. I admire the old Indian; the 
more perhaps, becauſe I could not expect 
from ſuch a man ſo much of ſentiment, and 


ſo cool and firm a mode of expreſſing it. 


Whatſoever might be the error of his opi- 
nions, they flowed naturally from his edu- 

cation. But of yourſelf, Mr. Hermſprong, 
ou have yet ſaid nothing.” 

| « Of myſelf, Miſs Campinet, I have no- 

thing to ſay, but that the active part of my 


life was ſpent like that of other oung In- 


dians, whoſe very ſports are athletic; and 
culculated to render man robuſt, and inure 
him to labour and fatigue. Here I always 
found my ſuperiors. . I could not acquire 
the ſpeed of many of my companions; 
my ſenſe of ſmelling was leſs acute—my 
ſagacity inferior. I. owe this probably - 

| the 
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the ſedentary portion of my life, ſpent 
with my father, in learning languages, in 
mathematics, in I know not what. My 
father, always thinking of Europe, was 
deſirous I ſhould have a taſte, at leaſt, of 
the leſs uſeful, but more ornamental parts 
of knowledge. In conſequence, I am ſu- 
perficial. I have a mouthfui of many 
ſciences, a meal of none. In this 1 believe 
I reſemble the generality of young Eng- 
liſhmen. I is faſhion here—and ſurely a 
people more obedient to faſhion never have 
exiſted—never can exiſt. MES 
e Such was the life I led amongft the 
aborigines of America; I am fond of the 
remembrance of it. I never there knew 
ickneſs, I never there felt ennui. I even 
loved ſome of my copper-coloured com- 


 Panions—" "| 
And none of your companioneſſes?“ 
aſked Miſs Fluart. 4 


„ Oh no, — I was too young. Love is 
there a ſimple leſſon of nature. They ne- 
ver experience its pains; they never refine 
upon its pleaſures. Yet the modeſty of 
their young women is uncommon. They 
have delicacy alſo, and reſpecting men, a 
timidity of which here I have ſeen not ma- 
ny examples.” | 5 
And this timidity towards men,“ ſays 
Miſs Fluart, © is what I ſuppoſe you would 
principally recommend to us.“ 
| cc Not 
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Not I indeed. My recommendation to 
the ladies would be, to acquire minds to 
_ underſtandings to judge; for when 


ey will take the trouble to — 25 a little, 


judge for themſelves, they do it ſo 
bell, that propriety of action muſt follow 
of neceſſity, and then they are 8 
“What, Sir?” aſked Miſs Fluart. 
„Women, madam;” Hermſprong - re- 
plied; * heavenly women; ſuch as a man 


might take to his boſom with a poſhbility 


of an increaſe to his happineſs.” 


«© Indeed!” ſaid Miſs Fluart; „well, 


you are prodigious at a compliment ; and 
under your tuition we muſt be amazing 
creatures. . But pray, Sir, proceed.” 

«© What more have I to tell my lovely 
hearers, but that I grew up 1n the grace of 


God, and in the keeping of many of che 


ten commandments. That I could almoſt 
run up a tree like a ſquirrel; almoſt catch 
an antelope ; almoft, like another Lean- 
der, have ſwam over a ſea to a miſtreſs, had 
I had one. That at the end of ten years, 
my father found himſelf affluent to his own 
fatisfaction; and meditated a return to Phi- 
ladelphia. This was prevented by the war 
that ded England the loſs of her colo- 
nies. Two years after, I loſt my father 
by an inflammatory fever; an incalcula- 
ble loſs; tor his inſtructions were my 
daily benefit; his ſond affection, my dat 

ly 
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ty happineſs. Almoſt the affliction ſunk 
my mother to. the grave. She wrote to 
France. She aſked again of her father 


forgiveneſs; but ſhe aſked nothing elle. 


On the contrary, ſhe informed him that 
ſhe had wealth ſufficient to enable her to 
ſpend the remainder of her life where and 
how ſhe pleaſed. No other poſſible plea 
could ſo ſoon have diſpoſed my grandfa- 
ther to compaſhon. He forgave her now 
with all his heart. He even deſired ſhe 
would haſten to comfort his old age. For 


it muſt be owned, that, except money, he 


was Poor 1n articles of comfort. His old 


friends, or rather companions, had deſert- 


ed him for heaven; a loving widow, whom 
he took into his houſe, and to his boſom, 
after my mother's leaving him, but whom 
he would not marry, had been negligent 
in the houſehold ceconomy, had found 
means to divert ſome ſums of money from 


their deſtination to the cheſt ; and had even 


failed in the point of honour; for my 

grandfather had bargained, and, as he 

thought, paid dear enough, for her whole 
- 


perſon. 


* Before the expiration ofa year, by the 
kind aid of Mr. Germerſheini; we were ſafe 
in France. I was then fixteen ; my grand- 


father thought I was too wild and rude. 
The ladies of our affinities were ſhocked to 


ſee me enter a room ſo ungracefully; fo 
. E they 
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they ſent me to learn to dance. My grand- 
father thought proper that I ſhould be well 
ſkilled in book-keeping. Of the latter 
ichool, however, I did not like the con- 
finement; of the former, the ſrivolity and 
grimace. I told my mother this, and de- 
fired her leave to run over France, in the 
way I had run over great part of America 
ſince my father's death; that is, on foot, 
attended only by a man to carry a few 
changes of linen et cetera——. Perhaps I 
ſhould not have obtained her conſent, had 
not a great decreaſe of plumpneſs and ani- 
mal ſpirits, made her apprehenſive T was 
beginning to ſuffer by ſo great a change of 
habits. In ſeven years, then, I had made 
excurſions half over Europe; in which 
time I loſt firſt my grandfather, and little 
wore than two years ſince, my mother. I 
have ſucceeded to the fortunes of both; 
and not liking the ſituation of things in 
France, I ſold all I was able, and have diſ- 
perſed the money into different banks, prin- 
cipally in England, Italy, and America. 
Laſtly, I have come over into England, to 
look at it; reſolved, if I did not find it 
more ſuited to my tafte than the-reſt of Eu- 
rope, to return to America; buy 30, ooo 
acres of land, and amuſe myſelf with peo- 
pling a deſart.“ BA 
hope, then,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © you 


have found England to your taſte?? 


ce Ves. 


— / * 


| 
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ce Eh, well!” Miſs Fluart exclaimed, 
and ſo, then 

« And ſo then, like all true lovers, I 
find I have but one want.” 

e You want Maſs Campinet: iy 

ce J do.” 

« Wiſe men, they ſay, when they want 
a thing, take the propereſt means to get 


ny hope I do. I take the means of pro- Xi 
bity. Miſs Campinet ſhall ſee me as I am.” 
« Your probity, Sir, is a little of the in- 


flexible.“ 
Can probity be otherwiſe? what is it 


elſe, than doing what is right? Or what 


you think is right?“ 
« But the affair does not depend on Miſs 


Campinet alone.” 


_ © In my opinion, it does. It is ſhe alone 
whom I deſire. She loves me too. I am 
bold enough to make the confeſſion for 
her; becauſe ſhe dare not make it for 
herſelf.” _. | 

* Miſs Fluart burſt into laughter. Miſs | 
Campinet We” ſmiled, and ſaid), <« Suppoſe 
it ſo, Mr. Hermſprong, of whit conle- 


quence is it, ſince you will not take the 
trouble to conciliate my father?” 

That trouble, could I ſtoop to take i it, 
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after what is paſt, would be in vain. I am | 
honoured with his inveterate hatred. I am 
marked for his perſecution. Were it poſſi- 


ble, he would hunt me down. At his ma- 


lice I laugh. The wounds he would inflict 
are Abi. The wounds he can inflict 
are harmleſs.” 

* But,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, with em- 
phaſis, He is my father.” 

The reply was, How do you ks t 

9 Mils Campinet ſtarted. © Would you 
have me,” ſays ſhe, * impute Inkamy to my 
mother?” 

« No, my too apprehenſive Miſs Campi- 


net, no. But fathers ought to be known 


by their cares, their affections. Tell me 
now, and let no prejudice arreſt your judg- 
ment, Are there obligations binding on one 
party only? „ which are not re- 
ciprocal?” | 
It is a queſtion of too great range, Mr. 
Hermſprong ; but fuppoſe it ſo, ſaid Miſs 
Campinet, does a breach on one fide diſ- 
ſolve the obligation on the other ?” 

« I think ſo,” replied Hermſprong. 

“Let us try now,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. 


Here am I now, your wife, the moſt 


charming creature in the univerſe; in two 
years you begin to wonder what made you 
think ſo. You find another quite as much 
to your taſte. You play the falſe. AmT 
at liberty to return the favour | * | 
« Yes, 
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« Yes, my molt charming creature in the 
univerſe; yes, as far as reſpects myſelf. 
But in this caſe, you have contracted an 
obligation with ſociety alſo. Society does 
not think itſelf ſo much injured by the lapſe 
of the male. In ſhort, you bear the chil- 
dren. To you, I need not point out the 
important deductions from this fingle cir- 
cumſtance.” ?“ | 

Nor, indeed, had it been neceſſary, 
would Mr. Hermſprong have had time; 
for they were now entering Falmouth. 
This long converlation had been inter- 
rupted at Mrs. Marcour's, and afterwards 
renewed. I thought it uſeleſs to mark 


the interruption.” 


CHAP. XV. 


tr is time to think of Sir Philip Cheſtrum, 

a gentleman now, of too much conſequence 

to us, to be neglected. From the field of 

action lately commemorated, the inſulted 

baronet drove home, and poured his griefs 

into the gentle boſom of his mamma; which 

ſwelled, as all gentle boſoms do, when a 

naughty man gives them juſtifiable cauſes - ? 
E 3 Os of . : 3 
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of anger. When this ſubſided, ſhe had he 


goodneſs to conſider what could be done 
for her darling, and her dignity. She was 
net ſo cruel as to harbour any of thoſe 
principles of revenge with which perſons 
of high honour call one another into the 
field. She found a better expedient, and 
more conſonant to that moderation of 
mind, which Sir Philip felt on the occaſion. 
It was firſt, to twear the peace againſt 
Hermſprong, which was done in due form; 
and then to proceed to Groudale Hall 
with bis complaints, his pedigree, and his 
rent- roll. 1 - 8 

Sir Philip found at Lord Grondale's, ſe. 
veral gentlemen accuſtomed- to pay his 
lordſhip an annual viſit. The moſt con- 
ſpicuous of theſe were a Mr. Lowram and 
Sir John Wing. Mr. Lowram was rather 
in years, grave generally and filent, and 
ſometimes thoughtful. Sir John had not 
yet began to think. It was firſt neceſſary 
he ſhould loſe his money and mortgage 
his eſtates, that he might have ſomething 
20 think of. For he was young, not in- 
cumbered with too much underſtanding, 
and juſt entering into genteel life under 
the auſpices of Mr. Lowram, a diſtant re- 
lation. The reſt of the'party, were three 
gentlemen, all elderly, who, with Mr. 
Lowram, formed a groupe of the molt eaſy 


manners; ſo'much-alike, there was ſcarce 


a per- 
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a perceptible difference of character. Per- 
fectly genteel in their addreſs, and valua- 
ble (Mr. Lowram excepted) without much 
meaning ; all gameſters, but leſs gameſters 
| than bon wivans ; all victims of gout, ſave 
one, hitherto preſerved by a true carbun- 
cle face. Not men of hunting, nor addicted 
to the ſports of the field, their earlieſt hour 
of riſing was eleven. By one they had 
compleated their toilets, and met to break- 
faſt; after which they ſat down to whilſt, 
in the ſociable ſmall way; that is, what 
they call guinea points. If I thought an 
explanation neceſſary to any one of my 
male or female readers, I would give it; 
but with this lamentable degree of igno- 
rance, no perſon, in this enlightened coun- 
try, above the degree of peaſants, can 
be charged. At five, our uniform party 


Tried all hors d'oeuvres, all liqueres defined, 
Wiitn ſpirit drank, and greatly daring, dined, 


Leaving this paſtime about nine, they 
indulged themſelves with a few throws of 
the dice; reſigning themſelves with more 
liberality, and more directly to fortune, 
without preſuming to interfere in her de- 
cifions by any efforts of the head. A light 
ſupper, and a little warm punch, conclud- 
ed the evening,. and carried them to re- 
poſe, well ſatisfied with having ſpent the 
day in a gentleman like manner. Thus, 
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not much indebted to wiſdom, aud net 
ſtinted with any thing that is now called 
folly, glided the even tenor of their lives; 
guilty of no actions which deſerve a re— 
cord, but in the annals of oblivion, one 


excepted, which looked ſo much like wil- 
dom, and being quite a curiofity in its 


kind, 1 hope I ſhall pleaſe my readers by 
the communication of. 

Mr. Lowram was a younger Þrother, 
and deſigned for the church ; but the death 
of his father and the more ſudden one of 


his brother, whilſt he was yet at Oxford, 
threw him into the poſſeſſion of ſeveral. 


thouſands a-year, and into genteel ſocieties, 
very capable of inſtructing him how to 
fpend it. He proved too a docile ſcholar, 
and being bleſſed with a ſteward who knew 
buſineſs, and did not very ſtrongly invite 


him to the conſideration of his own affairs, 


till half his eſtate was gone, the firſt ten 
years of genteel life was quite a whirlwind 


of joy. To think at all was then become a 


heavy taſk ; and to think of ceconomy, an 


inſupportable one. He did however ad- 


vance ſo far in reformation as to make ſe- 
veral prudential reſolutions ; and nothing 


was wanting but the power of keeping them. 


A ſalutary fickneſs detained him in his 
apartment ſeveral weeks; he was ſeized 
with fits of prayer and penitence ; and hav- 
ing made the moſt aſtoniſhing refle ctions, 


a nato- 
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anatomiſed man in general, and himſelf in 
particular, he formed, yes, and executed 
the following ſcheme of things. 
Imprimis. To diſmiſs his ſteward and 
ſell his eſtates. „ 
Secundo. To divide the 3o, oool. raiſed 
by theſe means into two equal parts. 

' Tertis. Tofink one for an annuity; and 
depoſit the other with an eminent banking 
houſe, for a fund for gaming. 

But the Quarto et ultimo was the crown 


and perfection of pro viſionary wiſdom. By 


a clauſe in the annuity agreement, he agreed 
to forfeit one half of it, if ever he drew out 
the laſt of the 15000l. depoſited for his 
gaming fund. And upon this fand, not 
applying a guinea of it to any purpoſe but 
its own, had he gamed for the laſt thirty 
years; and had the good fortune, at the 


time we are now arrived at, not to have 
ſunk it above one third 


CHAP. XVI. 


A Little before Sir Philip Cheſtrum's 
arrival, Lord Grondale had received the 
letters from Miſs Campinet and Miſs Flu- 
art, mentioned in a former chapter. Nei- 
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ther of theſe pleaſed him. In his daugh- 


ter's, there was concealed: rebellion in 
the garb of duty; in Miſs Fluart's, there 
was—he did not know what. It was not 


ealy for a man of ſenſe not to have a 


glimpſe of perception, that ſhe might 
be laughing at him; but pride happily 


came to his aid, and ſtifled the odious idea 


in its birth. 


| Lord Grondale ſoon perceived the ſtate 
of Sir Philip Cheſtrum's intelleRs.; but his 
Tent-roll was found; and that ought to 


be, and generally is, the care of every good 
father. ; | 
When the baronet- had given his lord- 


ſhip a full account of his lands and monies, 


intermingled, as Lady Cheſtrum had or- 
dered, with certain genealogies of the Rai- 


oules, he proceeded to complain of Miſs 
Campinet, as having greatly altered her 
courteous demeanor towards him, ever 


fince the arrival at Falmouth of one Herm- 


ſprong, come from foreign parts he believ- 
ed, and as concened as fn. He came about 
a month ago, ſaid Sir Philip, and ſince then 


I never could get her by herſelf, to tell her 
more of my mind. 


Damnation!“ half ſaid, half thought 
his lordſhip. © And Miſs Fluart ?” 


©Yes—Miſs Fluart. They three are 
always together ; and they fetch long walks 
in the country, with a pretence to ſee a ſick 
+1] woman 


him. 
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woman that comes from France. And it 


was but laſt Monday, when I had got yeur 
lordſhip's letter to Lady Cheſtrum, I over- 
took them altogether ; and becauſe I told 


Miſs Campinet ſhe ought to give me more 


of her company and him leſs, he behaved 
ſo monſtrous rudely, I was forced to ſwear - 
the peace againſt him“ _ 

Really!“ ſaid his lordſhip, half aſnam- 


ed of his deſtined ſon- in- law; I hope he 
did not offer to lay violent hands upon 


. 
« Yes, he did; he flung me over a rail; 
it was a mercy he did not break my 
bones.” 1 | 
Here his lordſhip made a long and - 
thoughtful pauſe. It is probable a little 


3 contempt for Sir Philip, mingled with the 


defire he had to be angry at Hermſprong. 


At length his lordſhip burſt out in angry 
_exclamations : © Such licentious behaviour 
Va baronet probably ſoon to be a peer— + 


aſſaulted vi et armis—by a fellow who no 
body knows—1t is 1nſufferable.” 

© Yes,—quite inſufferable, my lord.” 
If he was a gentleman one would call 
him out.” 8 | | 
Mes, my lord, but who would dirty 


his fingers with a man that is not a gentle» 
man? 


We muſt conſider how we can puniſh. 
2 | | . 
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On the next day Mr. Corrow was ſent 
for; the buſineſs laid before him; and 
Lord Grondale ſuggeſted a hint, that Herm- 
fprong might poſfibly mean a robbery. 
This was ingenrous ; and; Mr. Corrow, 
defirous to ſerve fo good a client to the ut- 
moſt of his abilities, pondered upon it, ex- 
amined the baronet's two ſervants, cogita— 
ted again, and at laſt declared to his lord- 
fhip it was quite hopeleſs, | 

„But,“ ſaid his lordſhip, tit might ſerve 
to throw him in priſon.” | 

« fear,“ ſaid the lawyer, © no Juſtice 
would commit him.“? N 

% If Doctor Blick was here,” ſaid his 
lordſhip; © and he will be here in a fort- 
night. He has been ſome time at his can- 
\_/: 1, _ 

- « Yes, Doctor Blick is the very gentle- 
man; he would not ſcruple to oblige your 
lorc hip,” ſaid Mr. Corrow. 

In the meantime,” proceeded Lord 
Grondale, © attack the fellow immediately 
with an ction of aſſault and battery. A 
Jury will give large damages, when they 
conſider the rank of the offended perſon. 
At any rate, my intereſt, joined io Lady 
Cheſtrum's, may make this county no long- 
era defirable reſidence for the fellow.” 

Of late Lord Grondale had been ſo agree- 
ably qpgaged, his time had paſſed ſo plea- 
ſantly, that he nad thought of Miſs Fluart 


with 
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with leſs ardour; of Hermſprong with leſs 
violence; of his daughter not at all. Bit- 
ter remembrances were now renewed. The 
day, indeed, allowed him no time to in- 
dulge them; but they intruded upon his 
pillow without contributing to his repoſe. 
Miſs Fluart ! could it be poſſible, a imple 
girl, raw from the boarding ſchool, ſhould 
dare to conceive the idea of playing upon 
ſuch a man as Lord Grondaie? Certainly 
it was impoſſible. And yet to be thus fami- 
liar with Hermſprong! the man on earth 
he moſt abhorred ! What was this but de- 
ceit—but treachery, aggravated by indig- 
nity? Women are devils. _ 

Yes, I, Gregory Glen, the humble 
compiler of this authentic hiſtory found- 
ed on fats,—I, have more than once tri- 
ed to be angry with ſome fair creature, 
who havingſmiled on me, ſmiled afterwards 
on another. I too have called women, de- 
vils. Charming devils though, my heart 
forced me to confeſs. Even when I was 
moſt diſpoſed to be angry, ſome delight- 
ful retroſpects - ſome ſomething or other, 
prevented my making any great pro- 
greſs 10 wrath. So, probably, was it now 
with Lord Grondale ; for, alas! lords, in 
love, are men, meer men. Some ſomes 
thing pleaded for the fair Miſs Fluart, and 
oppoled her utter condemnation. So his 
lordſhip's final refolve was, to recall his 
| daughter 
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daughter inſtantly, and peremptorily. To 
invite or rather to ſuppoſe it certain, that 
Miſs Fluar: would return with her; this, 
if ſhe did, all might yet be well. If not 
— women were devils! he would force his 
daughter to marry Sir Philip, and never 

think of woman more. 


ERS — — TESTER by 
CHASE. xvs.-. 


Lo GRONDALE would have de- 
layed putting in practice the reſolution he 
had formed, till his gueſts, whoſe viſit was 
almoſt expired, had taken their leave. But 
it was ſtill ten or twelve days to the New- 
market meeting, which called them away; 
and what might not ſuch a time produce? 
His lordſhip wrote therefore to Miſs Cam- 
pinet in the moſt poſitive. terms, to Miſs. 
Fluart in the moſt polite, commanding the 
firſt, and requeſting the laſt, to ſet out im- 
mediately for Grondale, but without aſ- 
ſigning a cauſe, or mentioning Sir Philip 
Cheſtrum or Mr. Hermſprong. Some ſpe- 
culation, his lordſhip's letters muſt neceſ- 
ſarily cauſe at Falmouth ; Miſs Campanet, - 
however, diſpoſed herſelf to inſtant obedi- 

1 | ence; 
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ence; and Miſs Fluart, not bearing the 
thougbt of deſerting her fair friend at ſo 
gloomy a criſis, his lordſhip had the plea- 
{ure of ſecing her alight from the chaiſe with 
his daughter, a day ſooner than his expec- 
tation. 

It was evening, and rather, for Lord 
Grondale, an unfortunate hour; for the or- 
gies to Bacchus had juſt ended, and the ſo- 
ciety was engaged in making exchanges of 
property, not by bargain and ſale, but by 
a ſummary appeal to chance. I am told that 
this affair ſeizes upon man, and biads him 
down in chains ſtronger even than thoſe of 
love. Difficult as it is to believe this, I muſt 
own Lord Grondale's movements this night 
will not aſſiſt me to confute it. His lordſhip 
did ſtep in to the ladies for a moment in- 
deed, but it was only to ſay, that politeneſs 
rendered it indiſpeufible to him not to 
leave his gueſts, and to requeſt Miſs Fluart 
to have the goodneſs to command in his 
houſe. To his daughter he did not con- 
deſcend to ſpeak. __ | 

In the morning his lordſhip ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Miſs Fluart, that he would do him» 
ſelf the pleaſure to breakfaſt with her. He 
roſe an hour earlier than uſual, and had 
the ſatisfaction to find her alone in the 
breakfaſt room. Fortune had been kind to 
him the preceding evening ; he was highey 
in his ſpirits than in a morning was uſual 
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to him; Miſs Fluart appeared to be more 
lovely than ever; as fait as he could fly, 
he flew to embrace her; he forgot the letter 
ſhe had written ; her commerce with Herm- 
ſprong ; every thing but herſelf. 

But there was a ſort of repelling coldneſs 
in Miſs Fluart, which would ſoon have 
brought him to a ſoberer ſenſe of things, 
had not Miſs Campinet entered; aud be- 
fore ſhe could well pay her duty to Lord 
Grondale, and obſerve the man ot gallantry 
changed into the ſtern father. was foliowed 
by Sir Philip Cheſtrum. That the baronet 
was in the houſe, Miſs Campinet very well 
knew, and expected his morning viſit; yet 
ſhe almoſt ſtarted at ſeeing him. He bowed ; 
her returning courteſy was ſcarce percep- 
tible. He bade her good morning; if ſhe 
anſwered, it was too low to be heard. 

«Tdare ſay now,” ſaid he, © you did not 
expect to ſee me here.” 

« Certainly, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, © I did 
not wiſh it.“ 2 

No,“ the baronet replied ; © no, Miſs; 
I know you had rather have ſeen Mr. 
Hermſprong.” | | 

„What is it to you, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, 
with ſtroug contempt, ** who I had rather 
er” 

The baronet was confounded, and his 
lordſhip rather ſurpriſed ; but the 2 | 
A | e 
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of lervants with breakfaſt, put, at preſent, 
an end to recrimination. 
When breakfaſt was ended, Sir Philip 
again ventured to addreſs his miſtreſs, but 
received a cold look, and an ungracious 
aniver. Lord Grondale then thought pro- 
per to ſay to his daughter, a little more de- 
ference to my friends, Miſs Campinet, 
would not miſbecome ou. 

If I fee Sir Philip only as your friend, 

my lord, I afk his pardon.” 

Of that hereafter, Miſs Campinet; good 


manners from my COURT] is due to every 


gueſt.“ 
« As gueſt, my lord; if I had not 


ſuſpected Sir Philip in a very different 
character, DE ſhould not have pref 


d — 


« think, Miſs Campinet,” ſaid his lordl- 
ſhip, with an awful ſolemnity, © I think you 


know, from my own communication, that 
this gentleman comes in no character un- 


approved by me.“ 

« I am forry for it, my ord. # 

There was a ſomething in his daughter 
this morning, which Lord Grondale had 
not before obſerved; a ſomething which 


militated againſt one of his moſt firm opi- 


nions, that un conditional ſubmiſſion was the 
duty of a child, and eſpecially of a daugh- 
ter. He felt ia his boſom the ſwell of pa- 


rental, or more perhaps of lordly dignit A 
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but a few moments conſideration ſhewed 


him 1t would be better to ſtifle it for the 


preſent, and learn from Mils Fluart what 


he had to expect, both from his daughter 
and herſelf. 

He then faid, „ As it is elite, Miſs 
Fluart, that Sir Philip may have ſomething 
particular to ſay to Miſs Cainpinet, I ſha ll 


be happy if you will have the goodneſs to 


flavour me half an hour in the library.“ 

attend your lordſhip,“ anſwered Miſs 
Fluart, riſing; learn of me, Caroline, to 
be gracious, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


neſs he felt from Miſs Fluart's condeſcenſi- 


on, in returning to Grondale; and hoped 
it was the prelude to more favourable in- 


tentions. At the ſame time, he muſt own 
himſelf alarmed at what he heard from Sir 


Philip Cheſtrum. 


* Why, yes, my lord, if Sir Philip has 
any talent, it is that of being alarmed, and 


communicating his alarins to his friends. 
Don't 


LLoz GRONDALE began the conver- 
lation, by expreſſing the degree of happi- 


F 
| 
| 
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Don't you find him intolerable, my lord? 
How many times a day does he tell your 
lordſhip of his horrors? I fear he may have 
infected your lordſhip with hypochondri- 
aciſm.“ 

e Perhaps ſo; for he has told me, that 
Hermſprong has conſtantly attended my 
daughter, ever fince ſhe has been at Fal- 
— 1 

« Yes, I dare ſay; that is perfectly in a Sir 
Philip's ſtile of information. When does he 
g0? | knew your lordſhip would never be 
able to endure him.” 

_ «You evade my queſtion, Miſs Fluart. 
Has Hermſprongever attended Miſs Cam- 
pinet at F almoum pe 

«© Oh, yes! he has been in her company 
ſeveral times. There was no avoiding it, if 
one was ever ſo defirous; for my guardian 
1s his banker; but I believe there was no 
deſire to avoid him.“ 

Lou, Miſs Fluart, knew he was wy 
averſion.” 

es, my lord; but I did not perceive 

that he inſpired any one elſe with averſion. 

He 1s pretty generally liked. My guardian 

ſays he is the moſt manly character he ever 

knew. Quite a Phenix ?” 

«« A Phenix?” 

Jes, ſuch an one as one ſees but once 


in a century.” 
«© Miſs 
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* Miſs Campinet too! I ſuppoſe ſhe 
thinks him a Phenix?” 1 

I ſuppole fo, my lord; but ſhe is pru— 
dent of ſpeech; ſhe ſeldom ſays above half 

What ſhe thinks.” | 

* And what does ſhe ſay?” ” 

“Only that he is a young gentleman of "#8! 
extraordinary merit.” = 

* And that is half what ſhe thinks?“ 

* Somewhere thereabout ; one cannot be 
very exact.“ = ; 

_ © Miſs Fluart, may I depend upon you 
for candour and ingenuouſneſs?“ 

They are ſcarce things, my lord; but 
all T have are at your lordſhip's ſervice.” 

* Are you moſt my daughter's friend, or 

mine?” £9 „ 

« Your daughter's aſſuredly. Your lord- 
ſhip aſked me for love, not friendſhip.” 

Surely they are inſeparable.” 
„ cannot judge of that for want of ex- 
perience.” 3 

Is it, Miſs Fluart, is it your intention, 

or is it not, to honour me with your hand?“ 
* Your lordſhip has ſo many inexplica- 
ble queſtions.” FU 

« Inexplicable! Miſs Fluart.” 

« Yes, my lord. A woman's mind is not 
ſo eaſy to be known. Beſides, your lord- 
ſhip ought to remember, that this affair de- 
pends upon a certain contingency.” 

e What contingency ?”. | 

E | Upon 
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1 Upon my acquiring a proper affection 
for your lordſhip; and you know, my lord, 
{ love, like death, will come when it will 
kg come.” 

= Ru poſſible, Miſs Fluart, you mean to 
trifle with me.” 

Not quite impoſſible, my lord. To 
this little inconvenience men generally ſub- 
ject themſelves when they become lovers.” 

] was in hopes, my fortune, rank, and 
title, might have claimed an exemption.” 

Could not yourlordſhip have eſtabliſh- 
ed a oo claim upon age and wiſdom ?” 

« Phitoſophic ladies, like Miſs Fluart, 
know how to appreciate and deſpiſe the 
fooliſh things ci this world, ſuch as rank, 
fortune, an: title.” 

„Oh no—they are vaſtly alturingd ; I dote 
upon them. When did a woman deſpiſe 
brilliant trifles ?” 

They, poffibly, would be Miſs Fluart's 
principal objects , in an union with Lord 
Grondale?? 3 

No be ſure,—one never hears of young 
women marrying for the venerable quali- 
ties of their lovers.” 

The declaration is a little alarming. 
Since the lady knows ſo well why ſhe mar- 
ries, it would not be amiſs, perhaps, if the 
gentleman would endeavour to develope 

his motives.” 


Jes, but don 0 tell the lady.“ 


——_— UC — 1 - 
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60 My dear Miſs Fluart, you are at pre- 


ſent too much en badinage. I will poſtpone 
my ſuit to a more ſerious hour. Ouly have 
the goodneſs to give me ſome further infor- 
mation reſpecting Hermſprong and his de- 
—_— : 
cc Why, he deſigns to have Miſs Cam- 
pinet.' 

« Iudeed! this is clear and explicit. 
And ſhe him?” 

©No—ſhe don't know her own mind. 


There is a little-war, I believe, betwixt in- 


clination and duty.“ 

« Are you of opinion, Miſs Fluart, that 
ſuch a match would do honour to the houſe 
of Grondale ?” 

It might bring a little happineſs 1 into it, 

my lord. 3 

« Happineſs! Miſs Fluart.” 

« Yes, — to Miſs Campinet, at leaſt.” 

« And is it poſhble you can approve of 


her ſeeking her happineſs by an alliance 


with an unknown perſon, a vagabond, for 


- ought ſhe can tell, and who ſhe knows is 


my averhon 2”? 
« But ſhe does not know why he is your 


averſion, my lord; or why you call him 


names; and young women like to have 


their fathers reaſonable ſometimes.“ 
eis it of any conſequence to Miſs Cam- 


pie: to know, that if ſhe marries Herm- 


prong, ſhe lofes all my. fortune ?” 
That 
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That will be vaſtly kind, my lord; and 

who muſt ſhe marry to ſecure ii?“ 
Sir Philip Cheſtrum.“ 

c Now, dear. my lord, do chuſe a man a 
little lame or blind, or humpbacked, or 
bending under the weight of time or plea- 

ſure; let him be any thing but ir Philip.“ 

* Is it that you believe Sir Philip an 
idiot?” 

« Not quite. He can take care of his 
money and himſelf; and does not walk into 
a well with his eyes open. But you know 
he is filly, my lord; and that weakneſs.of 
underſtanding.is peculiarly diſagreeable to 
Caroline.” 

« Miſs Fluart,” ſaid his lordſhip, inereaſ- 
ing the ſolemnity of his tone, © I fear Miſs 
Campinet has not had in- you ſo prudent a 
friend and monitor, as I had hoped.” 

If, as I ſuppoſe, by prudence, your 
lordſhip means money, you are probably 
right; for as I have always thought it the 

reateſt prudence in the world to make ones 
ſelf happy, my advice has been moſtly di- 
rected to that object; and certainly it has 
been honeſt advice, at leaſt, for it has been 
to do what I would myſelf have done in the 
fame caſe.” 

« To marry Hermſprong ?”? 

The queſtion has never come fairly 
under diſcuſſion, my lord. When it does, I 

ſhall 
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ſhall aſſuredly decide in the affirmative, To 
the . be Sir Philip Cheſtrum.“ 

All that I can gather from this conver- 
ſation, is. that I have nothing to hope from 
you, Miſs Fluart, for myſelf. and every 
thing to fear for my daughter.” 

« As to hope, but har your lordſhip 
ſeems to have no great opinion of my ta- 
lents for giving counſel, or I would adviſe 
you to give it up; for it depends, you know, 
upon your becoming amiable, and this does 

not ſeem your lordſhip's forte. For your 
fears there may be ſome foundation, if 
you fear your daughter's happineſs.” 

Grant me patience ! is there no hap- 
pineſs for her but with Hermſprong ?” 

«It is a concluſion to which ſhe may ſoon 
arrive, if your lordſhip continues your ve- 
ry politic tyranny in favour of Sir Philip 
Cheſtrum.” 

« Politic tyranny ! you are a lady, Miſs 
Fluart. One ſcarce knows how to apprize a 
lady, when ſhe takes liberties.” 

Ch dear! theſe are nothing to what I 
fhould have taken, had] the honour to be 
Lady Grondale. I ſhould have been al- 
ways blurting out ſome impertinent truth 
or other. Thank God, my lord, for your 
providential eſcape.” 
« Miſs Fluart, you have diſordered me; 
perhaps broken my heart. Iamno longer 


able to ſupport this cruel converſation.” 
* Then 


1 


Then good morning, my lord; when 
you chuſe to hear me my catechiſm over 
again, I am at your lordſhip's ſervice.” 


CHAP. XIX. 


| "Fn GRONDALE remained in his 
ſtudy, not broken hearted quite, but rather 
in a pitiable fituation. It was difficult not 
to conclude that Miſs Fluart and Miſs 
Campinet were in concert; and if fo, the 
conſequence was obvious. Miſs Fluart 
would prove a jilt, and Miſs Campinet a 
rebel to paternal authority. Whilſt his 
| lordſhip was tormenting himſelf, Sir Philip 
Cheſtrum entered, half angry, half blubber- 
ing, to complain to Lord Grondale of the 
freſh cruelty of his daughter. 

« She ſays ſhe never will have me. I 
told her I had ſet my heart upon it, and it 
would kill me to be diſappointed, ſhe ſaid 
it would kill her to do it, and if one muſt 
die, ſhe had rather it was me than herſelf. 
How cruel this was, my lord. I told her 
that your lordſhip had promiſed. She ſaid 
your lordſhip's promiſe was not binding 
upon her. I ſaid every thing in the world 

Vo. II. F 1 
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* 


to move her, nay I went down upon my 
knees to beg her mercy ; and juſt then Miſs 
Fluart comes running in, laughing as if ſhe 
would ſplit her ſides. And ſhe ſaid, ſhe be- 
lieved your lordſhip wanted me in the li— 
brary; and adviſed me to come to you, and 
comfort you, for ſhe believed you was dy- 
ing as well as me; for you had told her 
that your heart was broke.” ? 3 
« And ſhall J bear this? Shall I ſubmit 
to this?” ſaid his lordſhip, riſing in anger. 
A man of my rank, my dignity, my con- 
ſequence, to be treated thus, by a giggling 
girl, a chit? No,— Miſs Fluart ſhall feel 1 


am not to be thus inſulted with impunity ; 


and as for Miſs Campinet,—ſhe ſhall know 


hat it is to have an angry father. It ſhall 
be beiter for her, never to have been born, 


than thus to have excited my indignation.” 
His lordſhip indulged himſelf in threats 


- againſt his daughter, to the joy and comfort 


of Sir Philip, till he began to feel himſelf 


faint; and fearing he might ſufler by the 


indulgence, he endeavoured to mitigate his 
own rage; and having concluded by af- 
firming upon his honour, as a lord ought to 
do, that Sir Philip ſhould. have her; dead 
or alive ſhould. have her; he diſmiſſed the 

baronet, aud ſat down to repoſe himſelf. 
The demons of hatred and vengeance 
were however too buſy in his right honour- 
able boſom, to ſuffer his return to much 
i compo- 
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compoſure; and under the influence of theſe 
delectable gueſts, he rang his bell, and ſent 
an order to Miſs Campinet to attend him. 

She entered trembling. The furies which 
raged in his heart, his lordſhip endeavoured 
to conceal by a ſolemnity of deportment. 

* Your name, I think,” ſaid he, is 
Caroline Campinet ?” 

This queſtion, ſo awfully put, did not 
tend to ſtrengthen the young lady's nerves. 
She anſwered by a courtſey. 

“Jou will have the goodneſs, Miſs Cam- 
pinet,” ſaid his lordſhip, to endeavour to 
anſwer by words rather than figns.” 

e You terrify me, Sir,” ſaid the lady. 

Jou have courage enough to diſobey 
and inſult me by your actions, madam; it is 
pity you cannot, like your friend, ſupport 
your amiable propenſities by words. I wiſh 
to know, Miſs Campinet, whether you ſup- 
poſe yourſelf my daughter ?” 

« Certainly, my lord.“ 

<« Have you ever heard of any obligation, 
any duty attached to this relation?“ 

* Certainly, Sir.” 
But this duty does not reach ſo high as 
64„5̃· . . 1 

* Pardon me, Sir, I think obedience its 
firſt duty.“ 

« Under certain limits.“ 

* believe, Sir, all the virtues have their 


limits.“ 
"FM « And 
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« And to be ſet by daughters.“ 

e No, — Sir. By reaſon alone.” 

*The reaſon of daughters.“ 

e My lord, I am — to this. To a 
father, I cannot anſwer what my ſimple judg- 
ment would ſuggeſt.” 

J am very ſorry, Miſs Campinet ; A 
have infinite loſs in the diſability. It would 
have edified me much to have heard the 
rights of daughters, and the duties of fa- 
thers, deſcanted upon by ſo fine an under- 
ſtanding.” 

« My lord, permit me to retire.” 

Not yet, Miſs Campinet ; will you firſt 
have the goodneſs to inform me, if a marri- 
age with Sir Philip Cheſtrum be highly . 
agreeable to you ?” 

„Les, my lord, highly.” 

„Are your objections to the man, or to 
its being what I wiſh ?” E 

« Certainly, Sir, — not the latter.” 

“Let us hear them; filly ones I „ 
they muſt be; but let us hear.“ 

5 My firſt obje&tion, Sir, is to his weak- 


neſs.” 


* Oh hs” ſo ſtrong as Hermſ prong.“ 
« My iord,—I beg permilhon to with- 
draw.” 


ou have moſt apprehenſive ears, Miſs 


Campinet ; I ſuppoſe you wiſh to perſuade 
me that you want A wife, a learned huſ- 
* P 
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e My lord, I do not want a huſband. If 
] were deſirous to marry, I own I ſhould 
wiſh to be united to a man of ſenſe.” 

« And you think Sir Philip Cheſtrum not 
a man of ſenſe ?” 

«Yes, Sir.“ | 

« Comparing him, no doubt, with that 
miracle of underſtanding, and every hu- 
man excellence, Mr, Hermſprong.“ 

« My lord!” 

«© What pretty aſtoniſhment ! as if you did 
not know that I knew this odious,—1I beg 
pardon, Miſs Campinet,—this paragon LI 
mean, has been your conſtant attendant on 
Falmouth.” “ 

% Conſtant, Sir! F have ſeen him occa- 
fonally, I own. I know not how | could 
have avoided it with good manners. Mr. 
Sumelin 1s his moſt intimate acquaintance.” 

% Another moſt opportune incident; ac- 
cident I believe you call it. You are excel- 
ſively fortunate, Miſs Campinet. And to be 
able to join good manners to all theſe acci- 
dents. Good manners will now aſſiſt you 
in riſing above the pitiful obligations of 
life. Good manners and filial duty will be 
found 1ncompatible qualities. Although 
you Miſs Campinet, well know the juſt rea- 
ſons J have for abhorrence of this fellow, 
good manners has obliged you to throw 
yourſelf in his way, to make him-of all 
your parties; and good manners will teach 
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you how little reſpe& ought to be paid to 
the commands of a father, when they op- 
poſe your inclinations.” _ a 

* 1 ſhould have no ſupport, Sir, under 
the burden of this ſeverity, if I were not 
conſcious I did not deſerve it.” 

«Very well, —let us examine what a 
young lady means when ſhe talks about her 
conſciouſneſs. 1] command you to marry 
Sir Philip Cheſtrum. You refuſe to obey. 
Why? Your inclinations are otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed. Is itnot ſo? Is not my ſtatement 
perfectly accurate?“ 

« Is it not right, my lord, that I, whom 
marriage is to make happy or miſerable, 
ſhould be allowed a judgment and a will?” 

« Undoubtedly, madam, you are per- 
ſuaded that your judgment is as mature and 
Tipe for this purpoſe, as your perſon ?” 

% My lord, I am your daughter, and 
muſt ſubmit to whatever treatment you 
pleaſe.” : N 
Lou are my daughter — prove it by 
your obedience.” 

© In every other caſe, my lord. I can 
honour Sir Philip Cheſtrum with no ſenti- 
ment but of contempt.” 

« have condeſcended, Miſs Campinet, 
in this argument rather too much. Let us 
now come to a deciſion. Obey me, you 
have a father. If otherwiſe, I have not a 
daughter.” 5 

| «© My 
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« My lord, I humbly conceive I know 
my duty, and am diſpoſed to fulfil it ; but 
I hope it is no part of my duty to make my- 
ſelf miſerable for life.” 

„ You reaſon, Miſs Campinet; I alſo 
reaſon. It is my duty to give you ſuſte- 
nance becauſe I have the honour to be 

our father; but I know of no law which 
binds me to beſtow immenſe fortune upon 
a daughter, as a reward for diſobedience.” 

« It is Sir, and it ought to be your plea- 
ſure, which determines as to fortune, whe- 
ther I ſhall have little or much. To your 
pleaſure, in that reſpect, I chearfully ſub- 
mit; and humbly requeſt you will permit 
me the choice of that condition which is 
for ever to conſtitute my happineſs or mi- 
ſery.” SE 

“From what pretty play book have you 
learned theſe fine words? From all for love, 
or the world well loſt? And you really, 
Miſs Campinet, prefer poverty and Herm— 
ſprong, to affluence and Sir Philip Cheſ— 

trum?“ 

4 ] ſpeak not of Mr. Hermſprong, my 
lord; but I preferany condition to that of 
being Sir Philip Cheſtrum's wife.” 

« That being the caſe, Miſs Campinet, 
and fiace it has coſt you no more trouble to 
decide, I ſuppoſe all connexion between 
you and me is at an end. No tragedy, Miſs 
Campiget. You will, no doubt, conſider 
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yourſelf in future as a free independant 
perſon, miſtreſs of the ſuperb fortune leſt 
you by your fooliſh aunt. It will procure 
you food and raiment ; and ſo philoſopht- 
cala lady, and fo much in love, what elſe 
can ſhe want? Tears! Pray, Miſs Campi— 
net, are they ſhed for your errors or mine? 
But you will weep better in your own” 
apartment, where I requeſt the favour of 
you to remain a few days, ull the depar- 
iure of my gueſts, whoſe viſt I do not 
chuſe to make uncomfortable by your tra- 
gic airs. You will alſo pleaſe to obſerve, 
that whilſt you chuſe to reſide in my houſe, 
1expect you not to deny Sir Philip Cheſ- 
trum acceſs to you, ſhould he, after what 
has paſt, condeſcend to deſire it, at all 
proper hours. So, Miſs Campinet, wiſhing 
you all poſſible felicity, I remain, as in du- 
ty bound, your moſt obedient father.“ | 
Miſs Campinet, pierced with grief, but 
grief mixed with reſentment, 13 a lent 
courteſy, and withdrew. 


CHAP. XX. 


/ 


Arr OUGH Lord Grondale had ſuc- 
- ceeded fo well, in mortifying his daughter, 


his brilliant malignity had failed in giving 
full 
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full ſatisfaction to himſelf. In this inſtance 
he found the indulgence of malevolence, 
not the certain road to tranquillity. But 
ſenſible of the utility of a mind diſengaged, 
in the buſineſs he was going to enter into 
with his gueſts, he ſtrove for compoſure, 
and the more certainly to obtain it, had 
recourſe to a practice he had often tried 
with ſucceſs on fretful occaſions, the cal- 
culation of the intereſt due for his money 
on bonds and in the funds; and this plea- 

ſing operation would have reſtored him to 
| tolerable ſanity of mind, but for a note 
from Miſs Fluart, requeſting the favour 
of a few minutes audience. His lordſhip's 
feelings became again tumultuous. Tow- 
ards Miſs Fluart his ſenſations were rapidly 
paſſing into diſlike; if we may uſe ſo gen- 
tle a term; and in his preſent temper he 
wouldmoſt willingly have deelined the con- 
ference; for it may have been obſerved by 
my ben dere, that though his vanity as well 
as ſpleen, was gratified by the ſucceſs of 
this triumphant ſatire, when his gentle 
daughter was the ſubject; over Miſs Fluart 
he could boaſt no ſuch gratification ; but 
often ſmarted under the playful laſh of 
this laughing, good-humoured, unmaſit | 
nant girl. 

But ſecond thoughts are beſt, ſay the 
people of grey hairs; and ſomething ſug- 
geſted to Lord Grondale, that Miſs Fluart 

F . might 
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might be a meſſenger of unconditional ſub- 
miſſion from his danghter; might even be 


ber own embaſſadreſs, and bring at once 


the olive branch and myrtle. Beſides, po- 


litenefs would be hurt by a refuſal to ſee 
the lady, ſo he graciouſly replied, that he 
was much at her ſervice. THE 
Miſs Fluart entered the room, not as 


uſual, with a hop, ſtep, and jump, but 


flow and ſolemn, and ſaluted his lordſhip 
with a low, ſilent, and moſt reſpectful 


courteſy. 


Lord Grondale thought well of this. It 
denoted penitence, at leaſt humility; ſo he 
roſe with dignity, handed the lady to a 
chair, and then inquired the nature of her 


commands. 5 


« My lord,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © it is to 


entreat, not to command, that I once more 


preſume to come into your lordſhip's pre- 
ſence.” ö 4 1] 
Here is a great alteration in language and 


in tone, thought Lord Grondale; and much 


for the better; I muſt be courteous, and 
fmooth the road to penitence. His lordſhip 
therefore anfwered in his gentleſt manner, 


« Miſs Fluart could not yefterday have 


aſked of Lord Grondale, what it would 
not have been an honour and a pleafure to 
grant,” | — 


I think, my lord,” the young lady an- 


ſwered, with inflexiþle gravity, © it was 
Friar 
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Friar Bacon's head that ſaid ſo wiſely, 
Time was, and time is paſt; and what ſage 
Greek was it, who left upon record, that 
youth has admirable talents for laying up 
regrets for age.” 
« It is true, Miſs Fluart; all people ad- 
vanced in years, offer leſſons of experience 
10 youth, and wiſe are the young perſons 
who profit by them.” 
My lord, there is no making young 
| perſons wiſe. Don't think of it. I feel it 
is quite impoſſible. For myſelf now,—my. 
time for wiſdom is not come; my time for 
prudence is paſt.” _ 
ee Is the latter irretrievable? Have you 
any particular inſtance ?” 
*Yes, my lord; I might have had the 
honour to be Lady Grondale you know.” 
And may, moſt lovely of your charm- - 
ing ſex,” ſaid his lordſhip, half in rapture, 
and ſeizing her lily hand, * ſay ſo—, . 
„No, my lord, I cannot fay—though it 
be very prudent, and ſo, yet even prudence 
may have drawbacks upon its enjoyments. 
Wives may die of huſbands cruelties, as | 
well as daughters of fathers.” | 
The lily hand of Miſs Fluart ſlipped out | 
of Lord Grondale's; a faint glow embrawn= |} 
ed his fallow cheek. He repeated, Cruel- 
ties! well, madam, without canvaſhng at 
preſent the propriety of the term as it reſ- 
| pects 
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peas Miſs Campinet, cruelty to Miſs Flu- 
art would have been impoſſibility.” 

“The impoſhbility, my lord, never pre- 
Tented itſelf to me. Perhaps, indeed, you 
would not have ordered me to marry a be- 
ing whole perſonal conſequence would not 
raiſe him to the dignity of a church-war- 
den; but your lordſhip might have had 
propenſities of ſome other ſort, which might 


not have coincided with mine; and then, 


my lord, if one may judge by the fate of 
thoſe independant beings who have the mis- 


fortune to differ from your lordſhip in 0- 


Pinion or practice, my comforts would not 


have been too great, or extremely dur- 


able.” 

« Your friendſhip for Miſs Campinet im- 
poſes upon your underſtanding, Miſs Flu- 
art; I am one of thoſe unhappy fathers 
neceſſitated to force a daughter to prudence; 
and you call it cruelty.” 

« And your lordſhip's paternal affection. 
An odd ſort of affection too, to throw a child 
upon certain miſery, to avoid a poſhbility 


of it.” 


« Miſs Fluart, to hear of my daughter's 
marrying that Hermſprong, deprives me of 
patience. I would ſooner follow her to 
the grave.” | | 

« No doubt, my lord.” 

« J would, by heaven.” 

*« You need not ſwear it.“ 
6f Ang 
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And to hear you an advocate for it, 
calls me to the quick.” 
__ « Nav, my lord, prudence, if I had it, 


or felt, or 1 I don't know what, 


whiſpers me I ſhould be quite in the wrong 
to be its advocate. For Mr. Hermſprong 


ſays he loves me ſecond beſt; and I veril 


believe I ſhould ſtand firſt if Miſs Cam. 
pinet was not my rival.“ 

« And is the gentleman then of ſuch in- 
finite value as to have rival queens contend 
for him! 

« He is a moſt charming man, to be 
fure.” 

« This to me! Mifs Fluart.” 

„Oh dear! why, would your lordſhip 
lay an embargo upon truth ?” 

The more I talk with Mils Fluart, the 
more I find her an enigma.” 

« And you don t love riddles, my 


lord?“ 


No, — they are troubleſome till found 
out; and when found out, nothing.“ 

** That is really the beſt thing I ever 
heard.your lordſhip ſay, and ſo applica- 
ble, 7 J will not preſume longer 0 in- 
trude nothing upon your Lordſnip. 
One moment more, Mifs Fin vou 


have played with me too long. I ſuſpeR 


vou never meant me for any thing more 
than a dupe. ; therefore call upon you in 
the 
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the moſt ſerious and ſolemn manner to ſay, 
1s your mind irrevocably made up, never 
to be Lady Grondale?” 8 

* Oh dear, — ves, my lord; I'll ſwear 
it upon the bible, if you pleaſe.” 

ce Tflatter myſelf, this determination has 
been lately made. Will you have the 
goodneſs to tell me what has produced 
1 1 

« Obſervation, my lord. It has ap- 
peared to me, that e have no talents 
for making women happy. Your forte 
ſeems to lie the other way; and one natu- 
rally loves ones ſelf ſo well, that one can 
hardly bring ones ſelf to encounter aſſur- 
ed miſery,—even for a friend.” | 

Aſſured miſery ! Miſs Fluart—”? 

His lordſhip ſtopped, finding himſelf ra- 
ther too angry, and fearing for his polite-. 
neſs. After a minute's paufe, © Whilſt 
ſuch are your notions, madam, I believe 
it may be better to poſtpone, at preſent at 
leaſt, any farther converſation on this 
head.“ ** | 

«T have the honour to be of the ſame. 
opinion, my lord. 

« Pray, Miſs Fluart, what was your in- 
tention in ſceking me here?“ 

« Simply to entreat the loan of your lord- 
ſhip's chaiſe one ſtage towards Falmouth, 


for Miſs-Campinet and myſelf,” 


« Miſs - 
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_« Miſs Campinet muſt have the goodneſs. . 


a little longer to wait my pleaſure where 
ſhe WW.” 

“Have you not diſclaimed her, my lord? 
Ordered her to conſider herſelf no longer 
as your daughter? She has juſt told me fo, 
in agony.” 

It is no uncommon thing for fathers to 
forgive.” Ws 

« Did Lord Grondale ever forgive?“ 

« Miſs Fluart, I am not at leiſure any 
longer to ſport with repartee; you have 
given me ſome ſubjeas of confideration, 
Miſs Campinet others. TI cannot, as T ought, 
attend to theſe, whilſt my gueſts ſtay. This 
will be a few days only; and this time it 
will be proper for my daughter to remain 
in her apartment. Over Miſs Fluart, I have 
no right. To remain or depart will be at 
her own option.” 


« As I have partaken of Caroline's guilt, 


'T ought to ſhare her puniſhment; and un- 
der fo illuſtrious a jailor ou do not 


mean to reduce us to bread and ftraw,—and 


fo, my lord, adieu till hetter times.” 


% CHAP, 
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Sar. XI. 


1 HRE E hapgy and quiet days ſuc- 


ceeded theſe tumultuous ſcenes, in which 


Miſs Fluart alu:oft perſuaded Miſs Campi- 
met, that fathers may be wrong. On the 


fourth, a note was received from Lord 
Grondale, ſharply reproving his daughter 


for ill manners to Sir Philip Cheſtrum, and 


contumacy to himſelf. Indeed, Miſs Cam- 


inet, unable to conquer her diſguſt to Sir 


Philip, had replied to his meſſages of per- 
miſſion to walt upon her, that ſhe Was en- 


caged. Along with this note of bis lord- 


ſhip's came one from Sir Philip to his miſ- 


treſs, that he would wait upon herat twelve; 


aud another to both the ladies from Sir 


john Wing, to ſay, that unleſs forbid, he 
Would take the opportunity of Sir Philip's 


viſit, to pay his reſpeas. 

Of Sir John Wing I have ſpoken in a for- 
mer chapter. He was now became the in- 
timate and well deſerving. friend of Sir 
Philip Cheſtrum, who, fince his reſidence 


at Grondale-Place, had borrowed between 


two and three thouſand pounds of him, 
fimply to avoid telling his mamma, that 
he had entered with ſpirit 1nto the ſcience 


of whiſt; had made great improve- 


ments; 
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ments; and for which he had paid, as 
other young men pay; learning being ne- 
ver ſo valuable as when dearly purchaſed. 
Sir John Wing then became the confidant 
of Sir Philip's blubbering affection; and 
having wondered at the caprice which led 
his lordſhip to exclude his daughter and 


Her fair friend from the ſociety of his 


gueſts, and reſolved it into jealouſy ; for 
his lordſhip's future marriage with Miſs 
Fluart had been whiſpered amongſt them; 
he took it into his head that this jealouſy 
had himſelf for the principal object; and 
was quite willing on his part to give it a 
real foundation. 

The young ladies, one from obedience, 
the other from curioſity, having granted 


the requeſted permiſſion, the pair of baro- 


nets preſented themſelves, and the firſt 


compliments being over, ſat down with the 
_ uſual embarraſſment of thoſe who find 
themſelves under the 1002Kity to talk when 


they have nothing to ſay. 

It was Sir John Wing who firſt obſerved 
that the wind was eaſterly to-day; om 
which Sir Philip remarked, that was the rea- 
ion then why he found himſelf he did not 
know how-iſh. Sir John ſaid it was a 
damn'd bad thing to have a conſtitution 
ſubject to ſqualls of weather. I myſelf, 
he continued, have one of the firſt racers 
in the kingdom; he will beat half Newmar- - 

5 ket 
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ket when the wind is down, and north 
weſterly; and Lord Titchfield's Quetlo- 
vaca beat him at Epſom, only becauſe 
there was a ſquall at South Eaſt. 

A horſe of great ſenſibility, Sir,” ſaid 
Miſs Fluart. | 

«Yes, madam, I'll be bold to ſay, that 
I have as ſenſible horſes as any in the king- 
dom; and know as well what they are 
about; they never run on the wrong ſide 
of the poſt.” | 

« As men do,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. 
That is a joke, a very good joke, ma- 
dam. Yes, they do get wrong fide ſome- 
times. You did, Sir Philip, laſt night.“ 

One always loſes,” ſaid Sir Philip, 
* with that Mr. Lowram, and that ſquint- 


ing gentleman that never. ſeems to look at 
his cards. I had rather play cards with 


theſe ladies, if they would let us.“ 

“So had I, I ſwear,” ſaid Str John. 

On our next open card playing day, 
gentlemen,“ ſaid Miſs Fluart, «© we will 
entreat the honor of your company.” 

% What is the reaſon, ladies, we have not 
the pleaſure of your ſociety below?“ 

is Fluart, © Enquire of Lord Gron- 
dale, Sir ; he does us the honor of protect- 
ing us. Our obligations to men are infi- 
nite. Under the name of father, or bro- 


ther, or guardian, or huſband, they are al- 


ways protecting us from liberty.“ - 
| = ir 
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Sir Philip. Did not I tell you, Sir 
John, that Miſs Fluart talked one thing al» 
ways, and meant another. I bet ſeven to 
five ſhe don't think women have any obli- 
gations to men at all.” [x 

Miß Fluart. How do you think, Sir 
Philip, I could poſſibly fall into ſuch an 
error. Are not you always taking care of 
us? Don't you want to take care of Miſs 
Campinet ?” | 

Sir Philip. Tes, — that I do.“ 

Miſs Fluart, And to keep her from 
harm, ſhut her up in a cage, as Lord Gron- 
dale docs now.” tf 1 

Sir Philip. I'd keep her a coach, and 
ſhe ſhould go out when ever ſhe pleaſed.” 

Mis Fluart. Indeed! that would be a 
large allowance of liberty. How can ſhe 


reſiſt? 


Sir John. Would a coach tempt 
you, Miſs Fluart. If it will, you ſhall have 
two, and go out twice as often as you 
pleaſe.” 

Miſs Fluart. © And ſhall I have the ac- 
compliſhed Sir John Wing into the bar- 
gain?“ 5 

Sir ohn. © Yes, madam: and damme 
if I think there are three women in the king- 


dom I would make the offer to.” 


Miſs Fluart. © But they ſay you are 
married already, Sir John.” 

Sir John. © The devil they do. To 
who, pray p*? | | | 
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Miſs Fluart. To Miſs Chance.” 

Sir John. © Curſe me if I ever heard 
her name. Was it in the papers?“ | 
_ Miſs Fluart, * Yes, in the Morning 
Herald. On Wedneſday night a young 
baronet, not a hundred miles from Bloomſ- 
bury, loſt twenty rouleaus of guineas, at 
Brookes's, and took his revenge upon 
Champagne. Now, a man that is married 
o two ſuch dearly beloved wives as the 
bottle and the dice, can never deſire ano- 
ther.“ 

Sir John. * Damme, madam, but you 
have given me a ſet down.” 

And indeed Sir John ſeemed to feel it, 
if one might judge by his conſequent 
filence. . | 

And you, Sir Philip, they ſay,” re- 
ſumed Miſs Fluart, © are beginning to love 
a-la-mode Sir John Wing.” | 4 
. Mils Fluart,” ſaid Sir Philip, “ you 
never talk to be underſtood. I don't love 
nothing in the world ſo well as Miſs Cam- 
pinet.” 

« Oh but you will, and better, if you 


indulge in the agreeable ſociety of Lord 


Grondale's preſent gueſts.” 

* But I never ſhall, and it is very unjuſt 
for you to ſay ſo. But you was always let- - 
ting Miſs Campinet againſt me.” 

« Was 1? then, to be ſure, it muſt be be- 

| | cauſe 
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cauſe I wanted to have you myſelf. Did 
not you think fo?” 

If I did, I did not think we could ſet 
our horſes together.” 

Then we might have two ſtables, you 
know.” 

* Put that would not do. If we did not 
marry, to live lovingly together, we might 
as well not marry at all.“ 

« What ſhould hinder us from living 
lovingly together?“ 

« Que cannot always like where one 
would.” 

cc Why?“ 

„ Fancies won't always bit.” 

« And when fancies don't hit, you think 
it better not to marry?” 

« Yes, — every body thinks ſo.” 

* Does Miſs Campinet's fancy and your 8 
hit?“ 
«T can fancy ſhe, if ſhe can fancy me.” 

Well, I have told 7 that I could 
fancy you, if you could fancy me. But 
you can't, you know,; and you ſay that's 
a good reaſon for not having me. Now 
what's a good reaſon for you, may be a 
good reaſon for Miſs Campinet.“ 

This, as Sir John phraſed it, was a ſort 
of ſer down for Sir Philip ; but he recover- 
ed, by ſaying, that he never broke his 
word in his life; and he had W his word 
to Lord Grondale. 

« Then 


Pd 
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Then I'll go,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, & and 
lay my unhappy caſe before Lady Cheſ- 
trum; and Fll give her my word that I 
— have you; and then you muſt, I ſup- 

oſe.“ 435 
F « What, whether I will orno?” 

« Miſs Campinet is to have you whether 
ſhe will or no, becauſe you have given your 
word to Lord Grondale, is ſhe not?” . 

« ] won't talk to you no longer, Miſs 

Fluart, you turn and twine one ſo; and it 
all ſignifies nothing; for Lord Grondale 
ſays ſhe ſhall have me; and I can't ſleep 
o'nights for thinking of her.” 

« Oh then you want her for an opiate.” 

I wonder why people can't mind their 


own buſineſs. They ſay you be going to 
marry Lord Grondale.” | 


* I never will though, unleſs Miſs Cam- 
pinet will have you. I ſhould like you... 
every bit as well for a ſon-1n-law as a hul- 
et Miſs Campinet, will you take Sir 
Philip Cheſtrum for better or worſe? This 
is, I believe, the firſt time of aſking.” 

<« No,” replied Miſs Campinet. 

« And why?” Miſs Fluart aſked. 

« I cannot fancy him,” gravely replied 
Miſs Campinet. 

« Nor heme,” ſaid Miſs Fluart; © how 
ſadly we three poor creatures be croſt in 


love. Whatis to be done, Sir Philip, with 


this perverſe girl?“ | 
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< Its all along of you, Miſs Fluart, and 
that there Hermſprong,“ ſaid Sir Philip. 

« Huſh, Sir Philip,” ſaid this lively lady, 
« walls have ears; don't talk of that there 
Hermſprong, he's ſuch a boiſterous wretch 
you know.” 

« Yes,—there's a rod in pickle for him 
though, I can tell you that; he'll beglad to 
get off where be came from, I believe; and 
then I hope, Miſs Campinet, you won't be 
ſo cruel ſhy.” 

« Sir Philip,“ ſaid Miſs Campinet, „I 
cannot trifle upon a ſerious ſubject. I owe 
you civility as the gueſt of my father, but 
I will never be your wife.” "I 

“ Never, Miſs Campinet.” 

„ 

What not for all Lord Grondale? May 
be you may change your mind, when you 
know how bad he has behaved to my lord; 
and what a rogue and raſcal he is; and a 
French ſpy; and come to inveigle people 


to America.” | 


« Whatſoever he may be,” Miſs Campi- 
net anſwered, it will not leſſer the diſ- 
tance between you and me. On no conſi- 
deration will I ever be your wife.” 


% Ohdear!“ ſaid Sir Philip, half ſobbing, 


what have I done? You have never given 


me noreaſon.” “ : 3 
« I will give you reaſons now,” Miſs Cam- 
pinet replied; © your underſtanding is 
WW. | weak; 
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weak; vour ſpirit mean; and your mind 


malignant.” 

„I'm ſure,” ſaid Sir Philip, riſing in a 
paſſion,— Pm ſure you uſe me worle than 
any dog.” 

«© So ſhe does,” ſaid Miſs Fluart; * I am 
quite aſhamed of her; go, and tell her 


daddy. 


So / this love ſcene. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Sin PHILIP CHESTRUM, diſconſolate, 


treatment of a man of his conſequence. 
I am for a ride this morning, Sir Philip,” 


your company * 


rode a mile in deep meditation, one upon 
the cruelty of Miſs Campinet, the other on 
the impertinence of Miſs Fluart. At length 
Sir John broke the long ſilence by 2 g. 
« Damme if I underſtand theſe Corniſh 
diamonds, as they are called. This lady of 


yours took the — of ſaying very ſhock- 
ing 


followed the haſty ſteps of Sir John to the 
ſtable, rather mortified at ſuch cavalier 


ſaid the latter gentleman, * ſhall I have 


Sir Philip aſſenting, they mounted, and 
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ing things to you, Sir Philip; and that Miſs 


damn'd proud.” 
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Fluart too,—faith ſhe has a tongue.” 
„Don't you think Miſs Campinet quite 
pretty?“ Sir Philip aſked. _- 
e Yes, they are both pretty, but ſo 


“ Miſs Campinet is reckoned quite con- 
trary,” ſaid Sir Philip, half crying, © what 


in the world ſhall I do?” > 


e Why, do as I intend to do,” Sir John 


_ replied. « Keep out of the way of theſe 


high flown beauties. Give me a girl of 
ealy virtue, to viſit when I like, 10 leave 
when J like; not a proud high-born thing, 
who becauſe I have been fooliſh enough 
to marry her, thinks it her prerogative to 


black ball me whenever I do a W 


thing.“ 
« But I do Jad her ſo,” ſaid Sir Philip. 
«© What breed of ſpaniels art thou of 


baronet? Thou loveſt the more, the more 


thou art beat. Now, damme, I make it a 
rule never to love _ —_ that does not 
love me.” 

If J had ever PR © a ak to be off, I 
could not for Lord Grondale; for my mo- 
ther and he have quite agreed about every 
thin 

* . mother and he Pray, baronet, 
how old are you?“ 

* I am turned fix and twenty.” 

SOIT: ft © rt 6M. 
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« And in leading ſtrings. And ſo thou 
wanteſt a wife to lead thee, inſtead of a mo- 
ther. For ſhame, be a man.“ 

* You don't know my mother ; elſe you 
would not think it ſo eaſy to get out of her 
claws.” | 

As if the world was not wide enough. 
Take wy advice now. In four days I'm off 
for Newmarket. Then we have made a par- 

ty to ſhoot growſe. Then for London, my 
buck. That's the place to cure thee of thy 
milkineſs. Keep me company next winter, 
and if I do not bring thee into Cornwall 
next ſummer, cured both of thy love aud 

obedience, tell me 1 know nothing. 111 

ſhew thee girls as handſome as Venus, and 
as kind as handſome. I'll introduce thee 

to Earls and Dukes. Break thy _ 
and be a man of faſhion.” | 

„But you know,” ſaid Sir Philip, «Iam 
not ſo tall, and ſigbily, and well ſhaped as 
moſt gentlemen are.” 

„ Baronet, I'll ſhew thee amongſt the 
lords the uglieſt fellows in the kingdom. 
What's perſonal beauty in a man? no body 
thinks about it.“ 


«* But 1 ſhall never get Mis Campinet | 


out of my head.” 

«There's nothing like one girl to drive 
out another. Love the whole ſex, my buek; 
that's the way. Apropos, what doſt think 
1 choſe this rough ſtony road for?“ 4 

« e® 


wart, rere 
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„ ee you did not know it, I ſup- 
ole 
"I Wrong, baronet; it was becauſe I did. 
Do you ſee that pretty little ſnug red houſe 
in the valley? It contains two {ſweet girls. 
A little ſkittiſh though. A week ſince, in one 
of my rides, I ſaw them clambering up that 
hill. Egad, I gave my horſe to my ſervant, 
and began to clamber after them. Off they 
ſprung another way, and 1n ten minutes 
were got, like rabbets, ſafe in their bur- 
row.” | 
What then? You did not take them for 
looſe women, did you?“ 
<< No—daimn'd virtuous; but women 
fometimes change their natures. Now LI 
heard a ſort of whiſper at Grondale Hall,. 
by the bye, that father-in-law of yours, 
Cheſtrum, has ſome damn'd bad points a- 
bout him. I heard I ſay that Lord Gron- 
dale threatened their father with a jail, for 
an old debt they ſay, and none of the moſt 
honourable; but that is nothing to us, my 
boy; it will make the girls the more come- 
at-able.“ | 
« But what excuſe can you find for going 
in?” Sir Philip aſked. 
To inquire the road,” Sir John an- 
ſwered; © one eaſily loſes one's road in 
this curſed country. And then for the chap- 
ter of accidents,” | 3 
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Sir John alighted as he ſaid this, and 
hung his horſe to a gate; Sir Philip follow- 
ed his example, it muſt be owned not with 
much alacrity; and they proceeded to- 
wards the houſe. But the chapter of acci- 


dents had prepared a ſcene unfriendly to 


that fort of love which had crept into Sir 
. Fohn's boſom, at leaſt. The doors of the 
| houſe were open; no ſervants ſeen ; nothing 
heard except a ſhrick from a diſtant room. 
Fear of ſeeing diſagreeable things, or being 
involved in diſagreeable conſequences, 
prompted Sir John to retire; and his ſtill 
more timid friend declared his reſolution 
to go back. In paſſing out, they were met 
by Mr. Hermſprong, accompanied by the 
man ſervant of the family, a man of a reſ- 
peQable appearance, who, on ſeeing the 


arreſt of his maſter, had ran of his own ac- - 
cord to a neighbouring village, to adver- 


tize a friend of Mr. Wigley's of this un- 
happy buſineſs. This friend was not at 
home; and the man, on his return, had met 
Mr. Hermſprong, whom he knew, and who, 


having obſerved his diſtraction, ſtopped 


him to enquire into the cauſe. He told all 
he knew; and all he knew was, that his 
maſter had been arreſted at the ſuit of Lord 
Grondale. He deſcribed this maſter as one 
of the beſt and moſt inoffenſive of men; he 
had lived with him almoſt twenty years; 


and in all that time his maſter had had no 
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connexion whatſoever with Lord Grondale. 


His miſtreſs too was an excellent miſtreſs, 


and her two daughters charming young 


ladies ; and they loved one another ſo, he 


was ſure it would break his miſtreſs's 
heart. : 3 

The ſtory was more pathetic than was ne- 
ceſſary to induce Mr. Hermſprong to fly to 
the relief If this afflicted family; and the 
more, as lie ſuſpected from the name of 
Lord Grondale, whom love, omnipotent 
as he is, could not make him think on 


without ſcora and diflike, that it was moſt 


probably ſome act of tyranny or mean re- 
venge. 

Oa meeting the two baronets, Hermſprong 
touched his hat and complaiſantly ſaid, © I 
am ſure I ſee Sir Philp Cheſtrum here from 
a motive of benevolence; I preſume the 


 ſaine of you, Sir, whom I have not the ho- 


nour to know.” 

Sir Philip looked ſullen, Sir John rather 
confuſed. Neither aalwered. | 

« Have you ſeen the unfortunate Mr. 
Wigley?“ Hermlprong aſked. SL 
_ « don't know Mr. Wigley,” ſaid Sir 
oo | Ee 

“Nor J,“ faid Sir Philip. | 

„The ladies, perhaps,“ ſaid Herm- 
ſprong. | 

* I don't underſtand by what authority 


you queſtion us.“ Sir John Wing replied. 


3 „ I won» 
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«I wonder what obligation I have to you, 
that I ſhould give you an account,” ſaid 
Sir Philip. 

* You are right, gentlemen; I pereeive 
I was wholly miſtaken,” Mr. Hermſprong 
anſwered, and paſſed on. 

Who is the fellow?“ Sir John aſked. 

e What, don't you know him?“ Sir Phi- 
lip anſwered ; © its that Hermſprong, that 


Lord Grondale hates ſo.” 


And whom his daughter loves.“ 
©] wonder what ſhe can love him 


tor?” 


„Perhaps for throwing you over the 
«* You need not fling that in my diſh, 
He took me unawares.” 
« You were even with him. That ſwear- 
ing the peace againſt him was a damn'd 


ſpirited+hing; and wiſe as ſpirited ; for the 


fellow is curſedly muſcular. So let us get 
out of his way.” e 

Sir John ſpoke as he thought; but in a 
tone. and manner as if he did not intend 
Sir Philip ſhould believe he thought ſo. 
It brought upon the latter, however, one 
of his long ſulky fits; ſo that in their ride 
back to Grondale, Sir John could not draw 
from him more than a monoſyllable. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Car and indiſtinct ſounds di- 


rected Mr. Hermſprong to the uſual fitting 
room of the family. The moſt conſpicu- 
ous object was Mrs. Wigley fitting. She 
certainly was not dead, yet ſhe ſcarce 
ſeemed to live; nor had ſhe fallen into a 
iwoon, for her eyes were open, and ſhe 
appeared to ſee, though not to obſerve. 
Her face once ſo pretty, had loſt its colour; 


her arms hung languidly down; and in a 


coffin, ſhe would have been taken for a 
beautiful corpſe. Her eldeſt daughter was 


on herknces; her head ſupported by her 
mother's lap; but her arms thrown ound 


her mother's waiſt ; whilſt from her boſom 
came the burſting ſigh, frequent and deep. 


Not far thence was the younger daughter. 


in hyſterics, held by two maid ſervanis of 


the family, profuſe in tears and loud in la- 
A little dog, the favourite of 
this young lady, was at her feet. And 


now he ſtood up, looked moaningly at her; 
turned three or four times, and lay down; 


then roſe again; gave a mournful whine; 
turned round as before, and again lay 
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down. This circle of movements the 
poor animal continually repeated. The 
laſt of the diſtreſſed group was Mr. Wig- 
ley himſelf, leaning againſt the wall of the 
apartment ; and ſurveying the ſcene around 
him with an aſpect half expreſſing grief; 
and half aſtoniſhment bordering on ſtupi- 
dity. Near the door were a bailiff and 
his attendant, with faces rather of ſorrow 
for their ſucceſs, than of exultation. | 
The firſt reflection which occurred to 
Hermſprong, you might, almoſt call it an 
exclamation, was, „What a total imbect- 
lity is here!” Yet, all weakneſs as he 
thought it, compaſſion ſprung into his eye. 
He went up to Mr. Wigley, and in the 
kindeſt tone, ſaid, „ You will pardon a 
ſtranger for his intruſion, Sir, when you 
know my motive is to ſerve you.” . 
It was evident Mr. Wigley did not un- 
. derſtand, for he did not anſwer, and his 
eye had only the vacant ſtare. He addreſ- 
{ed himſelf to Mrs. Wigley, who continu- 
ed unmoved ; but her eldeſt daughter raiſ- 
ed her eyes, and met his beaming with 
benignity. oY MD ©, 
«Reſume your tranquillity, Miſs Wig- 
ley.” So he addreſſed her. © Aſture your 


mother this affair will be without conſe— 

quence.” 
© Muſt not my father go to priſon, Sir?“ 

{aid the pretty apprehenſive ſufferer. 3 
| «© Mo 


fear a ſtranger — 
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©; Moſt certainly not,” Mr. Hermſprong 


„ « if, as I learn from your ſer- 


vant, the affair is ſimply debt.” 


« Oh! but I fear it is large,“ ſaid the 


young lady. 


Think not of it, Miſs Wigley ; - endea- f 


vour to comfort your mother.“ 

* Who, Sir, ſhall I ſay.—— 

« My name is Hermſprong, madam ; [ 
e Hermſprong !” replied Miſs Wigley. 
« Hermſproag !” repeated the bailiffs. 
The female ſervants reiterated the word, 


Mr. Hermſprong himſelf was aſtoniſhed. 


It was new to him that his was become a 
name which humane people had learned to 


pronounce with tranſport. It even rouſed 
Mr. Wigley from his ſeeming ſtupefacti- | 


On. 


« Are you indeed Mr. Hermſprong ? i 
he aſked. 


Such is my name, Mr. Wigley; and 


my dehreis to ſerve you. Put me to the 
proof. All will be well. Aſſure Mrs, 
Wigley 8 


Then going to the bailiff, he laid, *Iam 
afraid, Sir, I have not credit with you 


ſufficient to induce you to permit your 


priſoner and myſelf a converſation of half 
an hour in a private room?“ 

« Sir,” anſwered the bailiff, © the me- 
ri mult pay the debt if he now eſcapes, 
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and I and my ſureties muſt pay the ſheriff. 
Yetif you will give me your word—you 
know what I mean, Sir —” 5 | 
edo know what you mean; and give 
you my word, no injury ſhall accrue to 
you from the permiſhon. I beg your ac- 
Ceptance too.” | 
The bailiff declined bis offering hand. 
My iriend,” ſaid Hermſprong, “ it is 
an acknowledgment of your humanity, not 
a bribe to neglect your duty, Your heart 
is too gentle for your office.” 
Ihe bailiff took his preſent with a bow, 
and ſighed as he received it. Mrs. Wigley 
was now faſt recovering; ſhe was made to 
underitand Mr. Wigley was not to go to 
prifon; and at preſent this was full con- 
jolation. 5 | ; % 
Mr. Wigley's tale was a plain one, and 
had all the marks of truth; for nothing 
was gloſſed over, nothing palliated ; he con- 
felled his youthful errors, and lamented 
them. His patrimonial eſtate was about 
7ool. a year, and he came to it at the age 
of twenty-one. Mr. Henry Campinet 
(now Lord Grondale) was nearly of the 
ſame age, both lovers of field ſports, and 
almoſt inſeparable. Their intimacy look- 
ed like friendihip. The connexion was 
cloſer ſtill when Mr. Campinet became Sir 
Henry. London and Newmarket became 
the principal leat of pleaſure. Mr. TY 
| "They 
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1 
ley ſtood it five years, and might have ſtood 
it fix, but that a ſalutary fever brought hin 
leiſure for reflection. He ventured on an 
accurate inſpection of his own affairs; and 
found that the intereſt of his debts exceed- 
ed the revenue of his eſtate. Sir Henry 
Campinet had the goodneſs to take this 
eſtate, to pay theſe debts, and to 2 * 

him an annuity for life of 2ool. 
annum, ſecured on the eſtate itſelf. it 
had never been raiſed, and Sir Henr a 
Campinet had reaſon to be well ſatisfied | 
with his bargain. Soon after, Mr. Wigley , Y 
married a lady of ſome but not large for- 
tune; which he cauſed to be ſettled on 
herſelf. She had beauty too, and Sr Hen- 
ry found it out. I ſuppoſe he thought it a 
privilege of friendſhip to ſhare this with 
his friend; but Mrs. Wigley was ſimple 
enough to be offended at the propoſal ; and 
| as he grew more 1mportunate, was under 
the neceſſity of making a confidant of Mr. 
_ Wigley. Perhaps it was owing to the pru- 
dence of Sir Henry that the affair ended 1 
only in ceſſation of friendſhip. But great {> 
men are ſaid not eaſily to forgive thoſe they 1 
have injured. Vengeance may ſleep, or 
Teem tolleep even for years. But it may 
wake; and a conteſted election, in which 
Mr. Wige zley had been active againſt the 
8 lupported by Lord Grondale, 
did awake it on the part of this nobleman. 
The only means of gratification now in his 
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lordſhip's power, were ſuch as himſelf 
muſt have been aſhamed to uſe. At leaſt 
I hope ſo; for to afhrm any thing upon ſo 
obſcure a poiut is beyond my daring. It 
was now approaching towards twenty 
years, ſince, at the adjuſting a gaming ac- 
count between theſe dear friends, Mr. 
Wigley appeared indebted to Sir Henry 
about 3ool. For this a bond was given; 
Sir Henry at the ſame time ſaying he would 
never accept the payment till his friend 
was 5oool. in bank. Two years after, 
whilſt they were ſtill friends, Wigley offer- 
ed to pay it. Sir Henry ſaid it was can- . 
celled; and received the thanks of his | 
friend for this act of generoſity. For this 
bond, with its legal intereſt, was Wigley 
now refed. | 
When the gentlemen returned to the ſit- 
ting room, they found the ladies had reco- 
vered ſome degree of tranquillity, the hyſ- 
terics of the younger being over. After 
ſaying ſomethings to them, not a little con- ll 
ſolatory, he addreſſed the bailiff. 
My friend, this debt muſt not be paid, 
for it is not due. Mr. Wigley chuſes to 
conteſt it. I leave him therefore under 
your friendly guard, till I return to offer 
the neceſſary bail.“ 
I need not be particular as to the conclu- | 
Hon ; a few hours were ſufficient to put an 
end to this deteſtable buſtneſs,—and for | 


ever. 
CHAP 


; Ir may be now expedient to look in at 


ble. Theſe aſſociates began by complain- 


that wine was the univerſal panacea, All 
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Grondale-Hall. In the apartments of the 
ladies, there was plenty of repoſe, but in 
thoſe of the gentlemen, there was action 
of ſo great vivacity, that it diſſipated har- 
mony, and diſſolved friendſhip. Sir John 
Wing, during the ride home, had again 
endeavoured to incite Sir Philip to be a 
gentleman of the very firſt world; and be- 
came convinced that he was fit for nothing 
but the lap of his mother, or his mother's 
maid ; and therefore it was beſt to make 
the moſt of him for the ſhort time they had 
to ſtay. He communicated this notion to 
Mr. Lowram, and he to the reſt, except 
Lord Grondale. They agreed that it was 
a prudential buſineſs, and that they would 
enter upon it that very day, having fixed 
on Mr. Lowram himſelf to occupy his lord- 
ſhip's attention in the fulleſt manner poſ- 


ing at dinner, one that he was ſtupid; ano- 
ther of a violent head ach; a third of want 
of appetite; a fourth of an unaccountable 
dejection of ſpirits. All however agreed 


there- 
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therefore drank ad libitum, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that every malady gave way. Af- 
ther this they proceeded to the proper bu- 
ſineſs of the evening. When their accounts 


were cloſed, Sir Philip Cheſtrum was de- 


clared to have loſt 5000]. Altercation en- 
ſued. At length they agreed to retire, 
and poſtpone the elucidation of theſe myſ- 
teries till the hour of breakfaſt. The tone 
of Sir Philip's complaints in the morning 
would have ſubjected him both to the mirth 
and the inſults of the aſſociators, had not 
Lord Grondale, (who thought it ungentle- 
man-like to plunder his intended ſon-in- 


law, and exclude himſelf from any ſhare) 


taken up Sir Philip's cauſe. The quarrel 
became ſo ſerious, that Lord Grondale's 
gueſts announced their immediate depar- | 
ture, and this boſom ſociety was diſſolved 


for ever. That I may not have occaſion 


to mention it any more, I ſhall ſav now, 
that a mouth after Sir John Wing waited K 
Sir Philip, at bis feat near Falmouth, 


offer him the polite alternative of — 


his debts, or meeting him in the field of 
honour. Lady Cheſtrum ſaid it was not 
in the paltry geld of modern honour, her 
noble anceſtors gained their laurcis. S0 
Sir Philip paid like a man of hondur. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Ir coſt Lord Grondale ſome hours to get 
rid of his vexation, ſo as to be of proper 
temper of mind to meet Miſs Fluart and 
Miſs Campinet at dinner, to which he had 
ſent them a card of invitation, or rather 
of command, to come. In this neceſſary 
work of tranquilliſing himſelf, he was al- 
ſiſted by the good Doctor Blick, who had 
returned from a long ablence on the higher 
duties of his miniſtry; and had — 
immediately to the Hall, to pay his uſual 
tribute of reſpect and admiration where 
the y were ſo juſtly due. 

On fitting down to dinner. a little embar- 

raſſment aroſe. The head of the table was 
vacant, and Miſs Campinet, not chuſing to 
take it, unleſs ordered by her father, ſat 
down in her uſual place. | 
My dear,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © is not 
that your ſeat?” | 
e do not offer it to Miſs Campinet,“ 

ſaid his lordſhip, “till ſhe underſtands her 
duties; but if you, Miſs Fluart, will con- 
deſcend to take it, N 

I cannot indeed, my lord,“ this young 


lady anſwered; © I have not the proper 
merit.“ 


Ir 
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It ſhould feem by the cloud on his lord- 
ſhip's brow, that this ſpeech did not meet 
his approbation. And indeed conſidering 
the ſacrifice his lordſhip had made to the 
fair ſpeaker, it was not gracious. But 
when will young ladies learn to ſay no- 
thing they ought not to ſay? A cynic would 
ſay, never; but J am not a cynic. It is 
_ ſcarce reaſonable to expect it whilſt they 
, are young, beautiful, and goddeſſes; that 
q time paſt, I do not ſee the abſolute impoſſi- 
| bilityof it. 
| The time of dinner was not very lively, 
but might have been inſtructive; for Lord 
Grondale called forth the whole abilities of 
Sir Philip Cheſtrum ; and all the Raioules, f 
with their fields dor ez Pargent, their feats 
of chivalry, . their intermarriages, with all 
that the gentlemen of the herald's office 
think of the firſt importance, caine forth 
j in duc proceſſion, and ſtood before the 
| wondering eyes of Miſs Campinet. To this 
were added, and here Sir Philip was pecu- 
liarly eloquent, all the dreſſes of all the 
i Counteſſes at the grand court days. Sir 
Philip had never before been ſo brilliant. 
Almoſt he had -forgot the misfortunes of 
the preceding evening, when the indiſcreet 
Miſs Fluart, taking the opportunity of a 
pauſe, ſaid, Oh dear! I did not think 
there had been ſuch famous folk any where, 
except the Amadiſes of Gaul, and the Don 
LY Bel- 
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Bellianuſes of Greece. Pray, Sir Philip, 
were none of the Raioules hanged ?” 
<« Hanged, madam!” ſaid Sir Philip, his 
lips quivering with rage, hanged!“ 
His lordſhip was ſhocked alſo; ſo much 


that he burſt into an involuntary laugh, 


which all his power was unable to reſtrain. 
When this little convulſion was checked, 
he faid gravely, * Young ladies are pri- 
vileged. We allow them, Sir Philip, to 
ſay what they pleaſe. The pretty things 
have ſeldom any meaning.” 
0 I ſubſcribe to the wit and truth of this, 
as I do of moſt of your lordſhip's general 
remarks,” Miſs Fluart replied; © but really 
I had ſome meauing in the queſtion; for 
ſurely if the exploits of many of Sir Pht- 
lip's noble anceſtors, as related by himſelf, 
were to be now performed, even their be- 
ing lords would ſcarce ſcreen them from 
the gallows.” 3 

* They lived in times of violence,” his 


lordſhip ſaid; and what more he would 


have ſaid, muſt be for ever unknown, for 
Mr. Corrow was announced ; Mr. Corrow, 
from whom his lordthip expected intelli- 
gence of the gratification of that little mat- 
terof revenge with which he had indulg- 
ed himſelf againſt Mr. Wigley. But Mr. 
Corrow had been under the neceſſity of 
accepting bail; and his lordſhip found 

himſelf 
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himſelf under freſh obligations to that bird 
of 11] omen, Hermſprong. 

It was ſometime before Lord Grondale's 
anger would permit his ears to open to the 


conſolations of his lawyer; who at length 


informed him, that he had proof that Herm- 
{prong had endeavoured to entice Wigley 
o America; which, though not directly pe- 


nal, might, in the preſent temper of the 


times, be made ſomething of. 

* And,” ſaid the lawyer, „I have hints 
of Other little circumſtances. He has read 
the Rights of Man; this I can almoſt prove; 


and alſo that he has lent it to one friend, if 


not more; which you know, my lord, is 
circulation, though to no great extent. I 
know alſo where he ſaid, that the French 
conſtitution, though not perfect, had good 
things in it, and that ours was not ſo good, 
but it might be mended. Now, you know, 


my lord, the bench of juſtices will not bear 


ſuch things now; and if your lordſhip will 
exert your influence, I dare ſay they will 
make the country too hot to hold him.” 

- This complacent idea reſtored his lord- 
{hip to tolerable temper ; ſo that he returned 
ro the deſert with Mr. Corrow; who by 


the way, he deſired 10 make Hermſprong 
the ſubject of his diſcourſe. The obliging 


attorney knew it was not panegyric his 
lordſhip wanted; ſo he turned his talents 
to obloquy ; and Hermſprong became, un- 


der 
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der his ſkilful hands, a tolerable monſter of 
deformity. Unfortunately, the Iadies, for 
whoſe good it was intended, were taken all 
at once, with hardneſs of heart, and all 
manner of unbelief. Nay, 1t was faid, but 
it was too incredible to be believed, that 
twice.the lively Miſs Fluart made the law- 
ver bluſh. 


'CH AP. XAVE 


y y HEN Lord Grondale came down to 
his book room the next morning, he found, 
among others, the following letter. 


——— — 


To Lord Grondule. 


Unleſs your lordſhip can prevent it, by 
ſome honourable ſatis faction, a ſhamefultale 
is going to be told, in itſelf incredible, had 
it been told of other actors. It is of- a noble- 
man who could call a man his friend; live 
with him for years in the greateſt intimacy; 
introduce him into the gay ſcenes of faſhion- 


able life; permit perhaps meditate—his 


ruin; 
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ruin; attempt the chaſtity of his wife; foil- 
ed in this, perſecute him with little arts; 
at length pour the full urn of vengeance 
on his head for virtue; for to ſupport the 
freedom of elections, is ſurely political vir- 
tue, in every creed but the creed of courti- 
ers. For daring to ſupport our boaſted con- 


ſtitution, whilſt your lordſhip was ſapping 
it, this man, whom you have every way 


injurcd, you dared to ſend to priſon; you 
dared to arreſt him for a debt, obſolete by 


the laws of your country, and cancelled by 


your own word. It was my happy fortune 
to be paſſing near his houſe, ſoon after your 
lordſhip's honourable attorney had ſeized 
his prey. The diſtraction of this unhappy 
houſe I would endeavour to deſcribe, did 
I not know the attempt to inſpire your lord- 
ſhip with feelings ot pity would be fruit- 
leſs. And for what could you thus deſolate 


a reſpectable family? 


Could you but have ſeen, my lord! I 
ſaw; and have prevented ruin, aud expel- 
led deſpair. I have added one more to the 
black catalogue of crimes, for which [ 


have your lordſhip's execration, and for 
which you are meditating my deſtruction. 


Come on, my lord. Iofter myſelf to your 
lordſhip, for an experiment of what wealth 
and power, aided by malignity and the [pt- 


rit of the times, can do againſt innocence. 


c. HERMSPRONG.” 
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If Mr. Hermſprong thought, that by writ- 
ing this letter, he ſhould convey any ſpark 
of remorſe or compunction into the breaſt 
of Lord Grondale, he deceived himſelf ; 
it only made his lordſhip mad. In a parox- 
yſm of rage, he ſent for Miſs Campinet. In- 
ſtead of the polite irony with which he uſed 
to torment her, he now abuſed her in the 
vulgar tongue with all the power of lan- 
guage ; ſpoke, though not very intelligibly, 
of the new inſult he had received ; ſwore, 
yes ſwore, he would ſtab her with his own 
hand,—yes, with his own hand,—ſooner 
than ſhe ſhould be Hermſprong's. Finally, 
he gave her his laſt, poſitive, and peremp- 
tory orders to prepare for immediate mar- 
riage with Sir Philip Cheſtrum. Three days 
he would give her, to return to duty and 
chearful obedience. On the fourth, it 
ſhould be ſolemnized even by force; if ſhe. 
were ſtill ſo fooliſh and obſtinate to render 
force n rr. | | 

« Yes, pretty Miſs,” continued his lord- 
ſhip, „and conſummated by force alſo, if 
your body be as refractory as your ſtub- 
born ſoul.” N : 

Trembling at her father's fury, and 
ſhocked by his menaces, Miſs Campinet da- 
red not to utter a ſyllable in reply; but re- 
ceiving ber diſmiſſion, retired to pour her 
tears in the boſom of her friend. * | 

11s 
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, His lordſhip's next ſtep was to ſend for 
Mr. Corrow, who lifted up his eyes in pious 
aſtoniſhment, that a man ſo daring as Herm- 
ſprong ſhould exiſt, * But,” ſays he, 
| || * your lordſhip mall be rid of him by ſome 
| means.“ 
„By any means,” his lordſhip anſwered. 
« Apparently legal,” ſaid the lawyer. 
&« Per fas et nefas,” returned his lordſhip. 
By G—d,” ſays the honeſt attorney, 
« will have him taken up as a French py, 


if your lordſhip will ſupport me.“ 
„Iwill ſupport you,“ his lordſhip re- 


plied ; J will; and perhaps this is really 

| || the cale.” . 

TH « By the bye, my lord, I believe he is no 

FI! more a ſpy than I am. His reputation is 
| actually riſing in the county. People of 

A! ſome conſideration begin to talk of him, 

; and give him credit for many virtues.” 

F; „Damn his virtues,” his lordſhip an- 

Ell ſwered. © How, Corrow, can you talk 

ſo like a fool.” 


— 2 — 


— — — . — ore 
\ 


ö 
bf. ce Nay, my lord,“ ſaid the ſkilful attor- 
ney, it is not I, for I am not a man to be 
It deceived by appearances. But opinion, 
. Jam ſure 1 need not tell your lordſnip, 
opinion is very powerful.“ 
« We muſt counteract it, Corrow. We 
muſt be active, enterpriſing. I wonld give 


the man a thoutand ponnde who ſhould re- 
move 
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move him from the kingdom, ſo that I 
might never ſee or hear of him more. 

Mr. Corrow promiſed and departed. 

Lord Grondale then adverted to his 
daughter, whoſe timid ſpirit he doubted 
not he could bend to his will, but for the 
interference of Miſs Fluart. This young 
lady he now hated as much as he once 
hath he loved her; yet to turn her out 
of his houſe was ſo violent a breach of po- 
liteneſs, he could not reſolve upon it. So 
much however did he fear her machinati- 
ons, that he ſent re- iterated orders to Miſs 
Campinet, not to leave her apartments; 


at the door of the gallery, which led to 


theſe apartmeuts, including Miſs Fluart's 
alſo, he placed a confidential ſervant, as a 
ſort of porter; with orders to permit no 
egreſs to Miſs Campinet; nor letters or meſ- 
ſages to paſs that door, even to Miſs Flu- 
art, but by his own order. 

If the caſe of the young ladies was pitia- 
ble, that of Sir Philip Cheſtrum was not to 
be envied. Lord Grondale and he were 
tireſome companions to each other. Into 
the ladies receſs Sir Philip could not gain 
admiſhon; he dared not to take rides luto 
the country for fear of Hermſprong, now 


more than ever terrible to him. He durſt 


not go home without Miſs Campinet; for 
that would be to own he had deceived La- 
dy Cheſtrum, in his repreſentation of this 


young 


— 
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young lady's afſection for bim; nor did he 
know how to anſwer the honourable calls 
which he feared would be made upon his 

purſe by Sir John WI ing without the know - 


ledge of his mother. So he took the wiſe 


reſolution to ſtand by Lord Grondale and 
marry his daughter, whether ſhe would or 
no; or, as we r Phraſe it, in ſpite 
of her teeth. 


C H AP. XXVII. 


80 great was ** Grondale s indulgence, 


thai, except from apprehenſion, the gentle. 
Miſs Campinet had peace two ters On 


the third, his lordſhip thought proper to 


ſummon her once more, and the firſt ſtern 
queſtion was, as uſual, had ſhe diſpoſed her- 
ſelf to obedience. 

Miſs Campinet threw herſelf at her fa- 
ther's feet, and as well as ſhe could ſpeak 
for tears and terror, requeſted from his hand 
the death he had threatened, rather than 
Sir Philip Cheſtrum. To his lordſhip, this 
wasdiſobedience, aggravated, as he thought, 
by reproach. His gouty hand was lifted 


up to ſtrike, 1. lell-wühno great violence 
| indeed 
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indeed—but ſafficient, with her fear, to lay 
the lovely Miſs Campinet proſtrate on the 
carpet. There, he ſpurned her with his 
foot; then commanded her to riſe, to leave 
his preſence, and to prepare for marriage 
on the next morning, or for everlaſting im- 
pri ſonment, or ſomething ſtill more terrible; 
and ſo terrible was now his lordſhip's 
countenance, that his affrighted daughter 
roſe, and as faſt as her trembling limbs 
would permit, ran back to her own apart- 
ment. 4 Ts 
The agitated frame of his lordſhip was 
this day deſtined to endure another ſhock ; 
for before he could compole himſelf to to- 
lerable tranquillity, he received thefollow- 
ing. 

5 I now take the liberty to thank your 
lordſhip for thoſe kind intentions of which 
I am informed by public whiſper.. The af- 
ſault and battery action of poor Sir Philip 
Cheſt rum is not a maſter piece of inventi- 
on; but the accuſation of inveigling Wig- 
ley to America, the reading the Rights of 
Man: Above all, your lordſhip's circular 
letter 18 admirable; 1n particular the in- 
ference that I muſt be a French ſpy, be- 
cauſe your lordſhip 'does not know my 
birth and parentage. Yet it is probable that 
ſomething ſtill more ingenuous, more ſpi- 
rited, muſt be thought of, or I may till 
| breathe the ſame air with your lordſhip ; ſtill, 
Vor. II. H be 
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be your lordſhip's monitor; and perhaps 
the hiſtortan—of your virtues. 

But I have more to thank your lord- 
ſhip for, and ſtill more cordially, the treat- 
ment of your daughter. I love Miſs Cam- 

| pinet, and though ſhe has not told me ſo, I 
j believe our love is mutual. But duty to her 

f father obſtructs the confeſſion, and its fruits. 
| 

| 


Do not, my lord, be ſo cruel tome as to 

be kind to Miſs Campinet. Let me entreat 
{| _ you to proceed in the ſame paternal courſe ; 
ſhew her you are her tyrant, not her father, 

and confirm her affections irrevocably 1 
1 mine. Yes, my lord, ſtill impriſon her; | 
1 Mill inſult her with opprobrious language | 
| fl as falle as malignant. Still force her to 
7 == marry the brave and reſpedable Sir Philip; 
1 ſtill ſtab her with your on hand, my lord, 


uy... 1 
* — 44 
— — — 


il and you rivet her affect ions to the man on 
1 earth you moſt deteſt. But confine her ſtill | 
1 more cloſely, my lord; let not a mouſe 1 
1 enter your doors without your knowledge; 1 


| redouble your vigilance, or ſhe may {till | 

eſcape you. 1 

„ Your lordſhip will ſuſpect perhaps, | 

that I have a ſource of intelligence within | 

{ your houſe. I have, my lord; but leſt 
4 your anger ſhould fall on innocent ſer- 
vants, I tell your lordſhip candidly, Mis 
Fluart is the traitreſs. 13 NM 
» CHARLES HERMSPKONG.”? 
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But for the opportune appearance of the 
good Doctor Blick, I know not whether his 
lordſhip muſt not have ſunk under this freſh 
attack upon his nervous ſyſtem; but this 
gentleman had a balſam which never failed 
in its healing powers, when applied to 
Lord Grondale's wounded pride. On this 
great occaſion, it was copiouſly uſed, and 
the wound healed apace. | 
“Rut is it not, my good Doctor Blick,“ 
ſaid his lordſhip, © is it not perfectly ſtrange 
and unaccountable, that this man, who, from 
the firſt hour I ſaw him, has endeavoured 
to affront and offend me, ſhould pretend to 
love my daughter?” _ 2 
«If any thing could be ſtrange in ſuch a 
man,” the Doctor replied, this would be 
ſo; but his intolerable pride and head- 


729 


ſtrong vanity— | 
e Does he not know,” ſaid his lordſhip, 
interrupting the doctor, © that ſhe will be 
only the heireſs of my ſiſter, if I pleaſe; 
and that offending me, ſhe will have ſeven 
thouſand pounds to her fortune, inſtead of 
two or three hundred thouſand ? for I aſ- 
ſure you, Doctor, if ſhe does not marry to- 
morrow morning, for no longer will I ſuf- 
fer my patience to be abuſed, I will take 
legal meaſures for her difinheritance. I will 
leave my fortune to hoſpitals,” continued 
his lordſhip, “or to Bedlam.” bh vis 
x | A 1 ö 
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Jour lordſhip need not be md; to 
that extremity,” ſaid the doctor; * there 
are worthy individuals ſtill, though the 
age is corrupt; men Who would uſe your 
i] lordſhip's bounty for the ſervice of man- 

1 kind —men Wo— . 

_— Are dreſſed in black,” faid his lord- „ 
| ſhip, and merely to ſerve mankind, pant 
after mitres and lawn fleeves—" 

« Your lerdſhip is {0 humorous,” ſaid 
the doQtor; © but J hope the church is not 
really fallen into ſo low eſtimation with 

your lordſhip, that - 
Why no,” his lordſhip replied, *1t was 
never ſo high to fall.“ 
” Theſe and afew more ſallies contributed 
much to reſtore his lordſhip to his wonted 
ſtate of mind; and conſulting the reverend 
doctor, what ought to be done with Miſs . 
Fluart, it was concluded that her preſence 
would probably impede or prevent the ce- 
remony of to-morrow. Were ſhe away, it 
was not likely ſo gentle a ſpirit as Miſs 
Campinet's would reſiſt her duty. On which 
concluſion Lord Grondale wrote the fol- 


= lowing note. 
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if * Lo Cds eee to Miſs 
1 Fluart, has received from Hermſprong ano- 
iber moſt inſulting letier, wherein inſolence | 
1 is carried as high as itcan go; and in which | 


heinforms him that Miſs FIuart has hin 
un 
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him certain intelligence which ought not 
to have paſſed this houſe. Lord Grondale 
therefore thinks Miſs Fluart an improper 
gueſt in it, and requeſts the favour that ſhe 
will leave it as foon as convenient. It is 
known to Miſs Fluart that Miſs Campinet's 
marriage takes place to-morrow morning; 
of which, as Miſs Fluart has always been 
an opponent, it is preſumed ſhe will not 
be a pleaſed ſpectator; and as Lord Gron- 
dale conſiders Miſs Campinet's refractori- 
neſs as the ſole work of Miſs Fluart, and 
hopes to ſee no more of it, it will be more 
agreeable to him, if her removal can take 
place before the hour. A chaiſe as far as 
Bodmin waits her orders.” LE 


e This was the auſwer. 
e Miſs Fluart's compliments to Lord 
Grondale is ſeaſtble that many things have 
paſſed in his lordſhip's houſe, which ought 
not to have paſſed there; ſhe confeſles the 
intelligence; allows Lord Grondale's right 
to chule his gueſts; and intends to depart 
at ten in the morning; but without trou- 
bling his lordſhip for a chaiſe. At what 
hour of-the morning her friend is to be ſa- 
erificed, ſhe does not know; but thinks the 
ſacrifice will not be compleated, when 
Lord Grondale ſees his daughter ſo chang- 
eds, that even Sir Philip Cheſtrum will 
ſhrink from her offered hand.“ F 
H 3 . 
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T he morning came, and with it, to the 
two friends, the ſad neceſſity of parting. 


At ten the chaiſe appeared. The tender 


leave was taken in Miſs Campinet's apart- 
ment; and tender it muſt have been, for 


| Miſs Fluart, unable to look up, her hand- 


kerchief before her eyes, and ſobbing as if 
her heart would break, ran through the 
ball, and threw herſelf into the chaiſe. 
Miſs Fluart's maid followed, without the 
leaſt ſymptom of diſtreſs, ere, and ſmil- 
ing a courteous farewell to thoſe ſervants 
who were in the paſlage. Lord Groudale, 
whoſe dreſſing room fronted the court, had 
taken the trouble to ſlip on his morning 
gown, in order to enjoy the happy minute 
when his houſe would be rid of one who 


had inflicted on him ſuch a variety of tor- 


ment. He ſaw her enter the chaiſe, he ſaw ' 
her whirled away, and I hope ſaid a prayer 
of thankſgiving. St BE 


CHAP. XXVII. 


- I Have not thought it neceffary till now 
io acquaint my readers, that when Miſs Flu- 


art had extinguiſhed {the flame ſhe had 
| lighted 


- 
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lighted up in the rig ht honourable boſom 
of Lord Grondale, his lordſhip felt an in- 
clination to reinſtate Mrs. Stone in all her 
former rights and privileges. Indeed ſne 
had been a kind nurſe to him; and oft, 
ſince her departure, had he miſſed her che- 
riſning care, in the little daily complaints 
to which his debilitated body was now ſub- 

ject. She too, did not find herſelf happy 


in the deprivation of the power and pre- 


eminence ſhe had ſo long poſſeſſed. No 


ſooner therefore was the overture made on 
the pari of the lord, than it was graciouſly 

accepted on the part of the lady; and there 

| ſucceeded, as uſual, after differences of this 
nature, a great increaſe of confidence. She 
had returned ſeveral days before Miſs Flu- 
art's departure, bat ſhe wiſhed, if poſſible, 
it might remain unknown to the ladies, be- 
cauſe Miſs Fluart had not treated her with 

due reipet. © 3 271 
The ladies did not know it however; and 
indeed every thing that paſſed in the houſe 
which they choſe to hear; for ſo great is 
the difference betwixt kindneſs and tyran- 


ny, that where Lord Grondale had only 


ſervants, Miſs Campinet had friends. 

An hour after Miſs Fluart's 'departure, 
Mr. Corrow having arrived with the parch- 
ments neceſſary to be ſigned previous to the 

ceremony, and Doctor Blick every moment 
expected, it was thought proper to ſend 

Ha Mrs. - 
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Mrs. Stone to Miſs Campinet with a meſ- 
ſage from his lordſhip, requiring her pre- 
ſence. Mrs. Stone accordingly ſent in a 
meflage to the young lady, requeſting per- 


miſſion to wait upon her. Miſs Campinet's 


maid returned for anſwer, that her lady 
had lain down, being unwell; but ſhould 


be glad to ſee Mrs. Stone. 


On her entrance, Miſs Campinet apolo- 


gized for her unpolite reception, ſaying, 


that in additioa to her other complaints ſhe 
had a ſevere tooth-ach, which had ſwelled 


her face, ſo that ſhe: could ſcarcely ſpeak 
to be underſtood. Mrs. Stone was ſorry, 


extremely ſorry, and ſaid, after-delivering 
his lordſhip's meſſage, that if ſhe wiſhed a 
delay to the ceremony, on account of her 


health, ſhe would endeavour to perſuade. 
his lordſhip to indulge her; although both 


the lawyer and the clergyman were 
come. „ 4 1 Bhs LICE 
Miſs Campinet thanked Mrs. Stone for 
her kindneſs, but declined the poſtponing 


the ceremony. Suſpenſe, ſhe ſaid; was a 
diſagreeable ſtate of mind; nor did ſhe 
chufe any more to irritate Lord Grondale. 
She ſaid ſhe knew ſhe ſhould fright Sir Phi- 
lip when he faw her face; but ſhe owned 
that gave her little concern; requeſted 
Mrs. Stone to carry her duty to Lord 
Grondale, and ſay, ſhe would attend the 


company 
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company in a few minutes, hoping for all 
the indulgence her pain and weakneſs 
demanded. EEE; 

Mrs. Stone having delivered her meſſage, 
Miſs Campinet was waited for with ſolemn 
and expectatious ſilence; and in a few 
minutes after ſhe entered ; her face almoft 
covered with her handkerchief. Lord 
Grondale pointed to a chair. aſs 
« [amſorry, Miſs Campinet,” his lord- 
| ſhip began, to ſee you indiſpoſed on a 
day which ought'to be a day of joy ; but a 
return to dy will beſt reſtore you to a 
quiet mind; and this, to perſonal health. 
I preſume I now lee you diſpoſed to obe- 
dience.“ N e 

| Miſs Campinet bowed. 
Lou are feareely dreſſed as I could 
wiſh you for the oceafion, his lordſhip 
continued, © but after the ceremony this 
little error may be corrected - 8 

Again Miſs Campinet bowed. __ 

« Mrs. Stone,” ſaid: his lordfhip; * will 
have the goodneſs to officiate as bridemaid; 
this is a neceſſary conſequence, Miſs Cams 
pinet, of certain things which have paſſed, 
and which may now be buried in oblivion. 
It is firſt neceſſary to ſign the marriage ſet- 
tlements, in which you will ſee that my pa- 
ternal care of you has not been diminiſhed 
by—but of that no more. Sir Philip, ap- 
Proach and fign,” 

* 3 Sir 
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Sir Philip did ſo. 2 
Now, Sir Philip,” ſaid his lordſhip p., 
ce lead your bride to Fs table.” And 1n 


an audible whiſper, he added, ſalute her 


as your own.” 
O dear, how by I am,” ſaid Sir 
Philip, as he approached the lady. 
It was her duty to take the hand kerchief 
away to receive the ſalute. She did this 
with the greateſt poſſible courteſy, and 
diſcovered to the enamoured bridegroom, 


not the face of Miſs Campinet, ſwelled 


with pain, but the individual countenance 
of Miſs Maria Fluart, with an arch ſmile 
upon it, that did not at all denote the timi- 
dity of a trembling bride. 

Poor Sir Philip, as if he had ſeen the Gee 


of Weduſa, flew back, and encountered a 


girandole, which fell to the floor, a giran-; 
dole no more. Of the aſtoniſhed ſpectators 
of this extraordinary metamorphoſis, the 
reverend Doctor lift ed up his eyes and 
hands towards heaven, in pious wonder; 
the lawyer ſtared—a vacant ſtare; Miſs 
Campinet's maid. burſt into laughter; Mrs. 
Stone had the utmoſt difficulty to refrain; 
Sir Philip's features bore all the marks of 
fatuiiy; and fire began to flaſh from the 
terrific eyes of Bord Grondale. _ 
All were dumb; Miſs Fluart faw the ne- 
celiy of ſome one beginning to ſpeak; 2 
| ſhe 


4 . 


d 
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me addreſſed Lord Gro dale very coarte- 
oully. 

My lord, you ſeem difordered ; I hope - 
I have not been the unfortunate gane 
who deſire to do every body good.” _ 

Lord Grondale anſwering only with 
looks of fury, this young lady addreſſed 
Mrs. Stone, who, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was quite 
happy to ſee on ſo joyful an occaſion, and 
whom ſhe congratulated on being reſtored 
to her rank and dignity. Mrs. Stone not 
anſwering, ſhe applied to Doctor Blick. 

„Doctor,“ ſaid ſhe, -+* you came to mar- 
ry ſomebody, I preſume. Is it of any | 
importance to you-who? I offer myſelf to 
your digen. Are von ready, Sir 
Philip?“ 

The baronet 1 8 little ſurly, and 
been to pick up the fragments of the gi- 
randole. 

“Oh dear,” ſays the lady, 41 fear I 
ſnall not be married to-day, unleſs your 
lordſhip, or . Doctor Den will . 
pity on me. 

At length Lord Grondale found his - 
ſpeech. - It is poſſible, Miſs Fluart, you 
may think this frolic - innocent, but conſe- 
quences may ow from it which you may 
not expect.“ 

“J am quite eaſy about thai my lord; 5 
provided be. nenn auen chat i | 


| do expect. 
« What 


42 4 
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„ What are thoſe ?” his jordibis aſked. 


ia happineſs of your daughter, my 
lo 22 

« Is happineſs to be pu rebaſed by diſo- 
bedience?” aſked Dr. Blick. 

« Yes, Mifs Campinet's,” the lady an- 
ſwered. 


« ſuppoſe you know, young lady,“ ſaid 


the Doctor, © that it is my duty, my office, 
to adviſe, admoniſh, reprove 

% In all Chriſtian humility,“ replied 
Miſs Fluart; when Doctor Blick can pre- 
vail upon himſelf to wear that garb, I be- 


lieve I may promiſe to become his humble 


feholar.“ 


Have you no reverence, madam, for 
the facerdotal character?” | 


Much, Sir, for the charaQer; ; e 
for the mere habit“ Ge 
“This, madam; to me !” 516 

c This, Sir, to you.“ 


„Do J appear in 77 eyes to wear the 


habit only?“ 


« Very much ſo, Sir.” | 

The Hocter's choler roſe; be fol 45 ſuf: 
Heating ſenſution ſomewhere; a fort of 
fwell about the Precordis; 1 dut he ſuffered 
in blence. = 

As nobody ſeemed mckined to 10 peak, Miſs 


Fluart roſe. from her chair, made a low 
_eburteſy to Lord Grondale, thanked him 


for all favours, bade him adieu, and walked 
| _ v 


— — JL 
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gently out of the apartment, followed by 
Miſs Campinet's maid. 
The Reverend Doctor Blick's bel now 
burſt its bounds. 
« If theſe things are to be ſuffered, my 


lord, farewell to all religion and mora- 
lity.“ 


« What can one do,“ ſaid his lordſmp, 
with a giddy girl??? 

cc The law correas women as well as men, 

my lord; otherwiſe there would be no 
living with them,” 

e The law!“ ſaid his lordſhip. “ Cor- 
row—what ſay you ?? 

No doubt, my lord; the law doth 
coerce women; but whether this be a caſe 


to which the law will apply; I have not 
_ duly conſidered.” 


Were it my caſe,” ſaid the mild Doc- 
tor,, © this impertinent young woman 
ſhould never leave this houſe till ſhe had 
atoned for her evil doings ; for depend up- 
on it, my lord, it is more ſhe than Miſs 
Campinet, that has croſſed. your lordſhip 'S 


72 


inclinations.“ 


But how could I be j juſtiſied in de- 
taining her?“ ſaid Lord Grout, 


I own,” ſays Corrow, © I do not at 
preſent ſce the mode of juſtification, but I 


think, a little conſideration might ſhew us 


one, by the aid. of Doctor B iok, in his 


capacity of juſtice of the peace.“ 


« But 


Co 
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ee But in the mean time,” laid Lord. 
Grondale, © the girl will be gone.” 
Then, my lord,“ ſaid the Doctor, „I 
adviſe your lordſhip immediately to go and 
ſtop her. I will forfeit my head if we do 
not find a legal and juſtifiable cauſe.“ 1 
« Very well,” his lordſhip replied; 1 
«Twill delay her for a few hours, at leaſt, | 
till you have well conſidered.” 
His lordſhip left the room, to execute 


chis gracious purpoſe. . 


— 


CER” p. XXIX. fa 


, 


A; LON G with ki! lordſhip 1 went Mrs: 
Stone, not by any means as approving the 
deſign of detaining her, which ſhe did not 
wiſh, and which ſhe thought futile and il- 
legal. T hey found *Mifs Fluart and Miſs * 
Campinet's maid ready, and at the inſtant * 
of departure. Lord Grondale ſeemed 
flurried; his beautiful yellow face had ta- 
ken a deeper hue. He ſpoke; and gaſped 
as he ſpoke, ſo that he was not very in- 
telligible. Miſs Fluart moſt politely. 
reached him a chair, and ſaid, Don't 
hurry yourſelf, my lord; take time; = 


q i} i» 


the elopement of this morning.“ 
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do me the favour to inform me what has 
occaſioned me the honour of this viſit.” - 
* Miſs Fluatrt,” faid his lorathip, * you 
are——" 
«I know I am, my lord; but not very 
well what.” 
« Where is Caroline Campinet ? 5 | 
“J really cannot tell, my lord; I have 
not ſeen her fince ten this morning.” 
« And do you think, Miſs Fluart, that 


Jam a proper perſon. to be thus played 


. 

« Ver proper, my lord.“ 

ce * can you, madam, after all that 
has paſt, —can you hope to eſcape me with 
impunity ?” 

Why,“ ſays Miſs Fluart with a roguiſh 


ſmile, “ ae can your lordſhip do ?” 


„It is you who have encouraged Caro- 


Une in her diſobedience.” 


«Tt is ſo, my lord.” 

« And you have the effrontery to con- 
feſs it to my face?” 

My dear lord, that is not a polite word 
to a 4 ; that effrontery it is almoſt 
calling me an impudent baggage. How- 


ever, my lord, I do confels | it; and am 


much inclined to hk of it too.“ 
_© Probably you contrived the elopemeut 
of this morning?” 
« Yes, pleaſe your lordſhip, 1 contrived 


6 Per- 
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ce Perhaps concerted it with Herm- 
ſprong.” 80 

« Not impoſſible.“ 

«© Where is ſhe gone??? _ 

Cannot your lordſhip gueſs ?”? 

To Scotland? Death, madam, you do- 
not mean it. If ſuch 1s her folly, the re- 
mainder of her days ſhall be bread and 
water. And her huſband, if he dare to be 
her huſband, ſhall have the moſt rigorous 
puniſhment the laws can inflit. He ſhall 
know what 1t 1s to ſteal an heireſs.” 

« An heireſs! why, has not your lord- 
ſhip had the goodneſs to diſinherit her?“ 

No, madam, that was intention only, 
not fact. She is ſtill an heireſs. The 
crime is capital, and you are acceſſary be- 
e 

« Oh dear! how you take a delight in; 
| terrifying poor innocent young women. 
But, pray, my lord, what is ſtealing?“ 

* A carrying off, and a conſequent mar- 


22 


go quietly into a poſt chaiſe together, it 
may puzzle the judge and the jury, to de- 
termine whether the He carries away the 

She ; or the She the He.“ | vc 
« 'The law, madam, reſpecting the deli- 
cacy of the ſex, always ſuppoſes the man 

the ſeducer, and treats him * 
15 5 de Phe 
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The law is vaſtly obliging to Caroline; 
but to poor I, who was only a ſecondary, 
it is monſtrous cruel. But, my dear lord, 
can you have the heart to hang me? Me, 
whom you loved fo well??? 1 

« Have you, madam, any poſſible claim 
to my ſavour or indulgence? You, who 

have injured me in the tendereſt points.“ 


Now, do let us hear thoſe points, my 


lord; I ſhould like to know what I am to 
ſuffer for.“ | 
Lou gave me all poſhble reaſon to be- 
lieve you deſigned me your hand.“ 
« Certainly, my lord, you took the 
reaſon, if there *vas 'any; I always told 
you, I believed I could never prevail up- 


on myſelf to give my conſent; and you 


- 


ſee J was right.“ 


«You meant I ſhould believe the con- 
trary. You meant to deceive.” 


Perfectly ſenſible I was not a fit wife 


for your lordſhip, how could I think upon 


1mpoſing a deceiver upon the juſt and ge- 
nerous Lord Grondale, whoſe character 
for integrity ſtands ſo high?“ 
Dare any man impeach it?“ 
That would be what you call candalum 


magnatum, would it not, my lord? But 


people will talk, efpecially women.” 


e Yes, women are immaculate ; - they 


never deceive or betray.” 
ec A little of both ſometimes.” 


* 
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It is not impoſſible but Miſs Fluart may 
feel herſelf guilty.” 1 | 
Not of betraying; for when had I 
your lordſhip's confidence? Did you in- 
truſt me with the paternal reſolution of 
killing your daughter with your own hand, 
if ſhe would not marry Sir Flip Cheſ- 
trum; the moſt contemptible of men?“ 
Nonſenſe! how could it impoſe upon 
you?“ 8 
* On me it did not. But it terrified Ca- 
roline quite out of her ſenſes, ſo that ever 


ſinee ſhe has been obliged to me for a little 


underſtanding. I taught her that under 
your lordſhip's paternal- affetion, ſhe 
could not poſſibly fail of being miſerable ; 
under Mr. Hermſprong's conjugal one, it 
was not impoſſible ſhe might be happy. L 
taught her that your lordſhip, having vi- 
olated all the duties incumbent on you as- 
a father, ſhe owed, you nothing as a daugh- 
ter. Then Hermſprong wrote very mov- 


ing letters, and ſaid very moving things—” 


e Said! what! interviews too!“ 

Don't interrupt me, my lord. In ſhort, - 
I endeavoured to convince her you was 
one of the moſt odious gentlemen in all 
theſe parts. After which I had nothing to 
do but to contrive to get her out of. your 


Tight honourable clutches; no difficult mat- 


ter, but that I had ſo much to. do to make 
| = her 
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her perſorm her part; for if left to herſelf . 
ſhe would have preferred death by your 
honourable and paternal hand. Don't you 
think you have great obligations to me, WF 
lord?” | 
Lees, by heaven, madam, and I will 
repay you. Out of this houſe you ſhall 

not ſtir, till! deliver you up to due courſe 
_ 

Aud, pray, my lord, by what autho- 
rity do you pretend to confine me? Watſon, 
you are my ſervant now. I order you to 
follow me. We are under the neceſſity of 
leaving this hoſpitable houſe þy force. 

Stand off my lord.” 

His lordſhip now began to bawl out for 
his ſervants. The butler ran, the cook, 
and two footmen. 

* Stop this woman,” ſaid his lordſhip ; | 

_ «ſtop her, I charge you. | 

Let me ſee who dare,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 
producing a piſtol, and almoſt overturn- 
ing his lordſhip as ſhe paſſed. 

e cSeize them I command you,” ſaid the 
enraged Lord Grondale. 

No one obeyed ; and the intrepid Miſs 
Fluart walked on to the hall door, which 
ſhe opened herſelf unimpeded even by the 
porter. At the door of the garden leading 
into the village, ſhe was received by 
Hermſprong and Glen; for hiſtorical vera- 

city obliges me to make known to my read- 

ers 
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ers, that this was a concerted plan, and 
that theſe gentlemen were prepared to reſ- 
cue Miſs Fluart by force, had any inſult 


been offered her, of which they were to 


have been apprized by the butler a re- 


ſpedable man, who had ſeen with equal 


ſhame and diſguſt, the infamous treat- 
ment, for ſo he ferupled not to call it, 
to which his beloved young miſtreſs had 
been lubjedted. + | 


CHAP, XXX. 


8 OM E of the numerous complaints 


which afflicted the auguſt perſon of Lord 
Groudale was ſuppoſed to ariſe from viti- 


ated bile, and which the emotions he had 


lately undergone were not at all calculated 
to ſweeten. An increafed yellowneſs de- 
noted his lordſhip to have undergone ſome 
change from the tempeſts which had lately 
ſhook him. The men of medicine call- 
ed it jaundice ; but whatſoever it might do 


to the body it did not in the leaſt alter the 


fabric of his lordſhip's mind. 

On the third day after her departure, 
Mifs Campinet wrote the following letter. 
| cc My | 
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_« My heart is humble; it is tender; and 
beats ee its only parent; but J know 
not in what words to addreſs a father who 
believes he has cauſe to be offended. It is 
with ſorrow and regret I learn, that my 
friend's vivacity has led you, Sir, into the 
error of ſuppoſing that I had totally thrown 
off the duty of a daughter, and had gone 
off to Scotland for the purpole of marriage. 
No, my lord; I am with my reſpectable 
and venerable aunt, Mrs. Garnet. In my 
unfortunate fituation, to whom elſe could 
I ſo properly apply, for ſhelter, from ma- 
levolence. Nor is Mr. Hermſprong an in- 
habitant of the ſame houſe ; his own de- 
licacy pointed out its impropriety. 

« I will not deny, Sir, the high eſteem 1 
have for this gentleman, whoſe general 
manners obtain the reſpe of every one. 

I cannot forget that he ventured his life to 
| ſave mine, and ſaved it. I regret the proud 
inflexibility of his behaviour to your lord- 

ſhip, for which I cannot account. This 

excepted, he is, what your lordſhip muſt 
like, if he were better known ; for a ſpirit 
of undeviating rectitude, which ſpuras at 
every thing mean and ſelfiſh; an unruffled 
ſweetneſs of temper, and a ſoul of bene- 
volence, muſt merit, and obtain, Your 
lordſhip's approbation. 

But whatſoever may be my en 


reſpecting this gentleman, they ſhall not 
interfere _ 
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interfere with my duty, if my father will 
liſten to the requeſt of his unhappy daugh- 
ter. I promiſe, Sir, not to marry without 
your approbation, if you will have the 
goodneſs not to inſiſt on my marrying a- 

gainſt my own, 5 85 
* Tt aflits me, Sir, to hear you are leſs 
well than uſual; my moſt earneſt wiſh, is, 
to be permitted to pay you always thoſe 
_ affectionate duties and attentions, which 
would be ſo pleaſing to me to perform, 
could I be allowed to hope you would be 
pleaſed to receive them from your moſt 

dutiful daughter, „ 

it CAROLINE CAMPINET.” 


Whatſoever Lord Grondale might have 
thought of the more dutiful and affectio- 
nate part of Miſs Campinet's letter, he 
was much too irritable to bear the praiſe 
of Hermſprong. He choſe to anſwer as 
follows. A 


To Miſs Campinet. 4 

« I know not why I ſhould take the trou- 
ble to anſwer your eloquent and pathetic 
epiſtle, Miſs Campinet, but to ſhew you I 
ſee through your little arts. You love— 
but do not, like Antony, chuſe to loſe the 
world for love. You would wait a year, 
or, as you may hope, a month or two, + 
till you have raiſed the marble monument 
over 


—— 
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ever my grave; have ſhed a few pious and 
thankful tears upon it; and then perhaps 
dance around it with the man, who, ever 
ſince the firſt unfortunate moment I knew 
him, has taken every occaſion to inſult and 
offend me. But it is quite enough, Miſs 
Campinet, to give him your fond heart 
and pretty perſon. To add my eſtate to 
it, would be to overu helm him with feli- 
city. This muſt be my care. 
« Fathers in general are accuſtomed to 
expect ſubmiſſion from their children, and 
obedience. 1 have a daughter who knows 
the rights of women, who ſtipulates condi- 
tions with her father; who talks prettily 
about duties and attentions; who takes the 
trouble to become her father's preceptor; 
and points out for his imitation a pattern 
of reGtitude and benevolence, in a young 
puppy, who may, for ought ſhe knows, be 
of the dregs of mankind, a mere fortune 
hunter, with all the ſimulation and diſſimu- 
lation belonging to that claſs of human 
beings. It will however ſoon, ſooner than 
you wiſh, be ſeen, whether the law will be 
as indulgent to him as a love heck girl. For 
the reſt, give yourſelf no, trouble, Miſs 
Campinet, about your filial duties. 1 have 
no daughter. 
| eng Tok 
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P. S. Mrs. Garnet is to ſhelter you from 
malevolence Jes, —as the procureſs does 
her innocent virgins. Could ſhe ſhelter you 


from my power, do you think, did 1 believe 


you worthy of its exertion ?” 


A - 
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HI S was indeed a cruel letter; Lord 
= Grondale tad ſurpaſſed himſelf. Miſs Cam- 
pinet would have fickened and died- per- 

aps, bad not Miſs Fluart laughed ; had not 
Mrs. Garnet ſoothed; and had not Mr. 


Herniſprong reaſoned. Whether his rea- 


ſoning was juſt or otherwiſe, I do not de- 


cide; but I belicve it was efficacious. 
1 Will Miſs Campinet have the goodneſs 
to inform me, if our actions can have bet- 


ter guides than the rule of plain and ſim- 


ple juſtice? The condition of your being, 


would have carried you almoſt inſtinctive- 
ly, to have reſiſted your father, had he made 


a ſudden attack upon your life and happi- 
neſs, ought he leſs to be reſiſted becauſe 


the attack is premeditated ? Becauſe the 
ſault is greater on his fide, ought your obe- 


dience to be greater allo? I bad a father, 
whom 
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ben! always obeyed; whom 1 always 
thought it my duty to obey, becauſe his 
commands ſeldom wounded my feelings, 
and never inſulted my underſtanding. I 
loved him. Could I have loved a tyrant? 


In vain would the reaſoners of this poliſh- 


ed country fay, every thing 1s due to the 


authors of our exiſtence. Merely for exiſt- 


ence, I ſhould have anſwered, I owe no- 


thing. It is for rendering that exiſtence a 
bleſſing, my filial gratitude is due. If Iam 


made miſerable, ought I to pay for happi- 
neſs ? Suppoſe me the child of an ancient 
Grecian parent; who not chuſing to ſup- 
port me, had, according to the exiſting 
laws of his country, expoſed me to periſh. 


Suppoſe me preferved and educated by a 


ſtranger, whoſe compaſſion would not per- 
mit me to periſh. Is it to the author of my 


exiſtence, or of the happineſs of that exiſt- 
ence, to whom I am in debt? For a mo- 
ment, lovely Miſs Campinet, lay aſide 


your pre- conceived notions of duty, and 


tell me in what part of Lord Grogdale' 8 


conduct to you, can you recognize the care 
and tenderneſs of a father?” 

Miſs Campinet was at firſt angry to hour 
paternity thus treated. Then ſhe wept. 


With her tears, her compunctions ſeemed 
to decreaſe; and in a few days, ſhe dared 


to admit of conſolation. ' 
Vor. 7 þ _ | 1 , + They 
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They reaſoned too at Grondale-hall, I 
believe, in a different manner. It was not 
of juſtice they talked; it was of law. To 


drive Hermfprong out of the kingdom was 
of the firſt neceſſity to Lord Grondale. His 
ſecond great object was to diſinherit his 


daughter. For this, Mr. Corrow was or- 


dered to conſult the attorney general, and 


to take the proper ſteps immediately. Not 
quite content with this, his lordſhip want- 


ed to force Miſs Campinet home again; 


for conſidering how few pleaſures he now 


poſſeſſed, the pleaſure of tormenting could 
not be parted with, without great reluct- 
ance. But this, Mrs. Stone oppoſed, for 
ſhe had ſpirit, and was by no means deſti- 
tute of humanity. After one of thoſe con- 


verſations, in which his lordſhip diſcover- 
ed more malignity than Mrs. Stone could 
bear, ſne told him plainly, that ſhe would. 
neither be an inſtrument of his inhumanity, 
nor a witneſs. The day that forcibly brought 
back Miſs Campinet, ſhould be that of her 


own departure from Grondale for ever; 


1o his lordſhip was forced to be content 
with the inſtrumentality of law. Not leſs 


was his unfortunate lordſhip embarraſſed 


by. Hermſprong. Neither the obſequious 
Doctor Blick, nor the zealous Mr. Corrow, 
were ſo poſitive in their aſſurances as they 
had been, for they had begun to fear. It 
had happened, that notwithſtanding thole 
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fingularities of Hermſprong's character, 
which unfitted him for the ſociety of En- 
gliſh gentlemen; notwithſtanding he eat on- 
ly to live, and had not yet found out the 
raviſhing pleaſures of the bottle, or thoſe 
ſtill more extatic of cards and dice; yet 
there was ſomething ſo engaging in his 
manners, that where he came, he pleaſed. 
Men, who could not find 1n their hearts to 
imitate it, applauded his benevolence; and 
all admired his free and manly ſpirit, which 
had ſhewn itſelf in many inſtances, which a 
good biographer would have thought it his 
duty to record. I am not a good biograph- 
er; and ſhall conclude this eulogium by 
ſaying, that he began to be conſidered as a 
man of property, as well as reſpectability; 
and that Mr. Corrow thought it wiſe not to 
go raſhly and blindly on. But theſe were 
morning fears; the evening conſultations 
had more of ſpirit and of expectation; and 
in the laſt of theſe, it was coneluded, that 

Hermſprong ſhould be ſummoned by Doc- 
tor Blick and another juſtice, before the 
whole bench, at the next quarter ſeſſions; 
that the moſt able counſel ſhould be retain- 
ed, and amply paid for his utmoſt exerti- 
on. That the whole force of their artillery 
ſhould be brought down at once, to obtain 
a commitment to priſon. Once there, they 
might eaſily find means to retain him, till 
he would be ſick of his confinement, and 
bs - BM | conſent _ 
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conſent to exchange it for. another king 
dom. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
* 


H 1 L E the ſeſſions were ce} 
ing, and his lordſhip, with his co-adjutors, 
preparing the threatened thunder, news ar- 
rived that the miners were in a ſtate of ri- 
ot; the motive, dearneſs of proviſions. The 
ſecond day's report was, that their numbers 


increaſed; that they threatened violence; 
that the magiſtrates duiſt not act. The 


third day's intelligence was ſtill more a- 
larming. There muſt be French agents 


amongſt them. The fourth that they were 


ovitins to pull down all lords houſes, eſ- 


peoially Lord Grondale's; for he was a mi- 


ner; had gotten rich by the ſweat of their 
brows, and for any good he had ever done 
they had never heard of it. His lordſhip 
juſtly alarmed, gave orders for an immedi- 
ate journey to London; when in the eve- 
ning of that day, he had the agreeable in- 
telligence that the mob had dif, perſed with- 


ont doing much miſchief, and had retu rned 


Peaceaply to their labours. 
Amongſt | 
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Amongſt the other minutiæ of informa- 
tion, it was told his lordſhip that Herm- 
ſprong was amongſt the rioters, and had 


even been ſeen to give ſome of them money. 


Doctor Blick and Mr. Corrow, who knew 
his lordſhip's taſte, were of opinion that he 
could be there for no good; and that it al- 
moſt confirmed the ſuſpicion of his being 
a French ſpy. After an hour's ingenious 
reaſoning, it became a certainty; and on 


it, above every thing elſe, they grounded 


their expectations of a commitment. 

In the interim, before the day of ap- 
pearance came, no pains were ſpared to 
procure every kind of ſiniſter information 


reſpecting Hermſprong. The inquiry was 


unfortunate. Mouths in plenty were rea- 
dy to open in his praiſe; not one to his 
diſcredit. This operated in a wonderful 
manner. Doctor Blick found out, that no 


man would give himſelf the trouble to 


pleaſe every body, without great and un- 
common motives. In proportion as he was 
plauſible, he muſt be the more dangerous. 
His talents were finely calculated for the 
office of afpy.; and a ſpy he certainly was. 
“ aſſure your lordſhip,” ſaid the good 
Doctor, © an hour after dinner I aſ- 


ſure your lordſhip, it is very ſeldom, very 


ſeldom indeed, that I have been miſtaken _ 


in my judgments of men.” 6 | 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Lor R D GRON DA LE had refolved 
to honour the county court with his pre- 
lence, There was an impropriety in it, 
no doubt, which his lordſhip could not en- 
tirely overlook; but ſince the culprit was 
undoubtedly a French ſpy, it became a 
man, zealous for the welfare of his coun— 
try, to overlook little improprieties, in 
the purſuit of an object of ſo great impor- 
tance, as that of ridding the kingdom df 
a traitor, 
z Lord Grondale entered the court, attend- 
ed by a numerous ſuit, amongſt whom were 
half the beneh of juſtices. In paſſing along 
the hall he had he mortification to ſee 
Hermſprong elegantly and rather richly 
dreſt, in converſation with Miſs Fluart, 
and accompanied by many gentlemen of 
genteel appearance. In Mr. Hermſprong's 
face appeared no ſigns of dejection, ſhame, 
or fear He ſeemed all ſpirit and anima- 
tion. *His party took their ſeats, when the 
court proceeded to buſineſs, and he pre- 
fented himſelf in obedience to his ſum- 


mons. 
Previous to moving for Mr. Herm- 


Tprong's commitment, it was neceſſary to 
ſtate 
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ſtate to the court the reaſons for ſuch mo- 
tion, and the advocate his lordſhip had 
choſen, addreſſed the bench in the follow] 
ing words: 
« At a time when the nation is ſo greatl Ys 
exceſſively, and alarmingly alarmed, agi- 
tated, 5 convulſed; when danger is ſo 
clearly and evidently to be feared, dread- 
ed, and apprehended, from enemies both 
exterior and interior, it behoves the ma- 
giſtrates of the ſeveral counties-to be wake- 
ful and vigilant in detecting, diſcovering, 
and bringing to condign puniſhment, all 
traitors who are working and hatching their 
wicked and diabolical plans in ſecret. 
A very terrible, dreadful, and alarm- 
ing riot has, as you well know, been ſet 
on foot 11 in this county, and there-are alſo 
many and manifold. reaſons to believe that - 
it was raiſed, excited, and ſupported by 
ſecret emiſſaries from France. A perſon 
who calls himſelf. Hermfprong, I ſuppoſe 
the ſame who now-fits here in obedience to 
your ſummons, was ſeen many. times 
amongſt them, was heard to harangue them, 
and what is in this caſe a moſt- ſuſpicious 
and atrocious circumſtance, and I dare ſay 
vour worſhips will think as I do, was ob- 
ſerved to give money; to give money, gen- 
tlemen; pleaſe to take anten notice of 


his. 7 oft my 
Fo +41 Ther : 
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That this perſon is not well diſpoſed 


towards this government, in church and 
ſtate, appears in various multitudinous 


modes and manners. 


„He has alſo counſelled and adviſed 


ſund ry ſubjects of this his majeſty's realm 
of England, to migrate to America, and 
hath promiſed pecuniary and recommenda- 
rag aid and aſſiſtance to enable them ſo to 
o. 
> Although there may be other particu- 
lars of a public nature, tending to crimi- 


nate this perſon, I do not think a larger 


and more copious catalogue is neceſfary 


tio be exhibited to this worſhipful bench, 


becauſe the. proof of all will lie before 
a court of ſuperior juriſdiction. But there 
are matters of a private nature, which in- 


weed are rather to be conſidered as civil 
injuries, but the mention of which may 
ſerve to ſtrengthen and corroborate the 


general idea that ought to be formed of 
tuch a perſon. What I mean, is the whole 
tenor of his conduct to Lord Grondale, a 
nobleman of the firſt conſequence, whoſe 
numerous virtues it is not in my power to 
praiſe as they deſerve. To this noble lord, 


his perſonal conduct, deportment, and be- | 
- haviour, has been in a high degree inſult- 


ing, not only in contempt to the noble lord's 


own perſon, but in interfering whenever 


he could do the noble lord an injury, or 
even 
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even a ſpite. Of this nature was his bid- 
ding againſt his lordſhip's agent, though 
- otherwiſe requeſted, for a houſe lately oc-. 
cupied by his lordſhp's ſiſter; and which, 
lying as it were in the center of his lordſhip's. 
domains, ought, infreaſon and the nature of 
things, to become the noble lord's property. 
This purchaſe, however, I preſume to 
think, we ſhall ſhortly ſer aſide in the 

court of King's-bench, by proving the 
purchaſer an alien. This inſulting pur- 
chaſe, made, it ſhould ſeem, out of a bras 
vado to the noble lord, is farther aggra- 
vated, by introducing into the houſe a re- 
lation of the noble lord's, who had been 
rejected by the family for an indiſcretion, 
which his lordſhip's honourable houſe 
could not pardon. This perſon, Mr. 
Hermſprong, a ſtranger to her, who heard 
of her only by chance, has brought juſt 
under his lordſhip's noſe, as one may ſay; 
and chuſing to ſet up a carriage, I do not 
_ preſume to know upon what means, under 
the pretence of its being the property of 
the noble lord's. rejected relation, has had 
the preſumption to put upon it the family 
arms, an indignity I ſuppoſe no noble 
lord could put up with. But all theſe 
things are trifles to what I ſhall: now men- 
tion, the higheſt of all civil injuries, the 
ſeduction of the noble lord's daughter 
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Hermſprong, whoſe countenance had hi- 
therto exhibited no ſtronger emotion than 
a placid ſmile, now ſuddenly roſe. The 
act of riſing, and the fire that ſparkled 


from his eye, ſtopped the pleader. Se- 


duction, Sir!“ ſaid Hermſprong. But re- 
covering himſelf, and bowing to the bench, 
he ſaid, I aſk pardon of the court,” then 


caſting an indignant glance at the advocate, 


ſat down. N : 
There was. ſomething in Hermſprong al- 
together, which inſpired the counſellor 


with a ſenſation reſembling timidity ; at 


Jeaſt, he loſt part of that effrontery, ſo uſe- 
ful, and fo uſed, in his profeſſion; and 
faid, in a tone leſs exalted, The gentle- 
man's interruption did not give me leave 
to finiſh my period?“ 

No,“ ſaid the Reverend Dr. Blick, «it 
did not. To interrupt a gentleman in the 
midſt of his pleading, is a high contempt 


of this court, and ought to be puniſhed by 


commitment.” 2 I 
Hermfprong looked full in the worthy 


magiſtrate's face. I was a look which 


ſeemeqto ſay, can this be poſſible? and it 
ended with a ſmile of ſuch ſuperlative con- 
tempt, that the doctor felt his choler rife 


to an invincible height. | 


«Tf magiſtrates,” ſaid he, are to be 
thus treated, —on every bench,—in the 
51 5 actual 
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actual performance of their functions —1 
know not who will fit here——certainly | 
not J.“ | 
A murmuring 3 ran round the court: - 
The juſtices had a ſort of whiſ pering con- 
ference; and ſeemed rather diſpoſed to eſ+ - 
pouſe the cauſe of their offended brother, 
when Mr. Saxby, who fat in the chair, a 
gentleman of the greateſt weight upon the 
bench, having been bred to the bar, and 
leaving it on his acceſſion to one of the 
largeſt * in the e demanded 
filence.- 

1 bluſh,” "lad he, wi when I ſee this . 
court attend to the paſſions of any of its 
members, or of its own. - What may be the ; 
nature of the particular offence given to 
our reverend brother, I know not; it was 
contained in a look; and this court, I think, 
has not cognizance of looks. As to the \ 
offence againſt the court itſelf, it was the 
ſmalleſt poſſible. -It was an inſtant, per- 
haps a laudable impulſe, and inſtantly and 
genteelly atoned for. I requeſt there may 
be no farther delay of our proper buſi- 
neſs. 

Doctor Blick making x no anſwer, but by a 
look of ſwoln ee the counſellor 
proceeded. 

<« It was my intention: to explain to the 
gentleman, that by the word ſeduction, I 

meant, not of the marie but the affections; 
which 
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which I ſuppoſe the gentleman does not 
mean to deny.” . 9161 1 | 

e Is it,” Hermſprong aſked, © is it per- 
mitted me to deny? U 

« Better,” Mr. Saxby replied; © when 
this gentleman has ſaid all he intends.” 

J was juſt on the point of finiſhing,” 
replied the counſel; for as to the gentle- 
man's rude aſſault and battery on the per- 
ſon. of a moſt reſpeQable baronet, now in 
court, (for Sir Philip was of Lord: Gron- 
dale's ſuite) that will be heard before ano- 
ther tribunal. It reſts with the bench to 
determine, whether the cauſes I have enu- 
merated are ſufficient for commitment.” 
eit is not,” ſaid Hermſprong, rifing, 
« from confidence in my own abilities; that 
'T preſume to addreſs the court myſelf, 'ra- 
ther than by the aid of an advocate, but, 
totally ignorant of what I could be accuſ- 
ed, it was not poſſible for me to give in- 
ſtructions. Indeed the learned gentleman's 
oration bas ſhewn me, how formidable a 
ſlructure may be raiſed on a very flender 
baſe of truth. Fiction of law, perhaps, 
may be the learned gentleman's general 
guide, as it is in the particular inſtance of 
my having rudely beat a reſpectable baro- 
net now preſent, whom, however, Jappeal 
to himſelf, I did not beat. It is true, the 
relpectable baronet did not comport him- 
felt quite to my liking, fol took the liber- 
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ty to remove him out of my way; but with 

ſo cautious a delicacy, that ſo far from diſ- 
locating a limb, I did not even diſcompoſe 
a curl. For this offence, however, I am 
not called to anſwer at this tribunal. 

E ReſpeQting Lord Grondale, there is 
againſt me variety of charges. Firſt, diſre- 
ſpeR to his perſon. To this I plead guilty, 
and freely confeſs I have no reſpect for his 
perſon. If this be a crime in the Engliſh 
juriſprudence, I muſt be content to ſuffer 
the penalty. 

« I am accuſed of bidding againſt his 
lordſhip's agent for a houſe put up to ſale 
by public auction. In this, I offended not 
againſt law, I preſume, but courteſy. I own 
I was advertiſed againſt whom I was bid- 
ding. But if Lord Grondale's agent meant 
to intimidate me by the mention of ſo great 
a name, I was under the neceſſity of ſhew- 
ing I was not to be ſo intimidated. If it 
was deſigned as an exerciſe of my com- 
plaiſance, I did not think it fair to require 
ſuch complaiſance at an auction. I wanted 
a fixed habitation; I liked the romantic 
ſcenes around, and I had other reaſons 

why I wiſhed for a reſidence in the vale of 
Grondale. 1 * 
4 But in this habitation, I am accuſed of 
placing a relation of the family, a perſon of _ 
indiſcretion, ſo great, that the noble houſe 
of Grondale could not pardon her. This 
e Wh TOOL Reg perſon 
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perſon was no other than the aunt of Lord 
Grondale, who, unkindly treated at home, 
gave her affections and her hand to a Mr: 
Garnet, a merchant, affluent then, and of 

integrity untainted ; of a character indeed, 
which, if noble lords would ſtoop from 
their diguity to obtain, would do them more 
honour than all the inſignia the herald's 

office can beſtow. 'The property of a mer- 
chant however is inſecure almoſt to a pro- 
verb. He ſuffered immenſe. loſs in the 
Weſt-Indies. He went in perſon to rein- 
ſtate it. In this he was but little ſucceſs- 
ful. On his return he periſhed by a wreck 
of his veſſel. Of his remaining fortune, 
ſo much was ſwallowed by legal contenti- 
ON, that when his debts were paid, ſo lit- 
tle remained to the widow; that ſhe has 
fince ſtruggled with.every want but the 
want of pride, which. would not. permit her 
to aſk or accept charity. The noble lord, 
her nephew, was made acquainted with her 
fituation, both by herſelf and others. To 
every application his lordſhip anſwered, he 
knew her not. It was indeed true—he knew 
ber not. When I did, it became my 
firſt wiſh that ſhe would permit me to con- 
nder her as a mother... I applied for this 
valuable privilege; I obtained it; and ſo 
dear to me is the diſtinction, I would not 
exchange it for his lordſhip's baron yyy. 
.  * Butthe climax of my offences againſt 
Lord Grondale is the ſeduction of his 
= T7 daughter. 
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daughter. I know not whether the laws of 
England give its advocates the liberty, 
however they may ſtand in an opinion of 
popularity, of ſaying any thing, every; 
thing with impunity ; of loading the oppo- 
nent client with every obloquy that finks- 
his character from man to monſter ; but if 
they do not, you Sir, (to the counſel) muſt- 
anſwer me this charge in another court. 
I have not her perſon, though I hope I may 
poſſefs her affections; whether won by 
philtres, or by what other ſeductive means, 
it may become your province, Sir, to ex- 
F e 

Theſe are my private crimes, or what 
the learned gentleman, I imagine calls ci- 
vil injuries. My public crimes are, that 
I have adviſed and promiſed to aid ſundry '_ 
of his majeſty's ſubjects to migrate to Ame-- 

« That I may be a French ſpy. And. 

« 'That I have been a riote. 
All that can be proved againſt me with- 
out perjury, I will ſave the court time, by 
open acknowledgement. . 

There is a Mr. Wigley, probably known 
to many gentlemen here, has had thoughts 
of quitting this country for America. This 
gentleman has aſked my advice. I haye 
given him information only, for 1 do not 
chuſe to give advice which may here fter 


ſupject 
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'ſubje& me to reproach. If the court de- 
mands, or Lord Grondale deſires, a full 
explanation of Mr. Wigley's motives and 
my own, I am ready to give it. 

« 'The next charge againſt me is, that T 
may be a ſpy. So, gentlemen, may you, if 
you pleaſe; but the accuſer ſeems to have 
forgot to ſay by what deeds I have mani- 
feſted this. ſpy-ſhip. If theſe ſentiments 
_ offend you, I am here to anſwer for the of- 
fence. I aſk not favour; I demand juſ- 
tice.” os TE HY = 
Mr. Hermſprong here ceaſed to ſpeak, 
and the court remained a few minutes ſi- 
lent. A ſort of aſtoniſhment ſeemed to have 
pervaded it, I know not whether produc- 
ed by Hermſprong's arguments or his in- 
trepidity. At length, the chairman- ſaid, 
te You have taken no notice of the leading 
charge againſt you, that of being amongſt, 
and of giving money to the rioters.” 
„ That I went amovgſt them,” Herm- 

ſprong anſwered, is true; and that I 
gave money - amongſt: them, is true. My 
accuſer ſays theſe muſt have been with a 
bad intention. I deny that it was ſo. Was 
{ ſeen committing any acts of violence? 
Was I heard uttering any ſeditious ha- 
rangue? If I was guilty of any illegal act, 
ſurely the proof lies with the accuſer; I 
demand his evidence.“ 1 
| . g ce The 
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“The evidence muſt be reſerved for the 
day of trial,” ſaid the counſel. j 

Enough ſhould be given,” the chair- 
man anſwered, © to juſtify our committing 
the gentleman, at leaſt, which is what you 
deſire of us.” 3888 
No anſwer being given, the junior juſtice 
of the bench, a young man who had juſt 
qualified, roſe and ſaid, «© Since nobody 
elſe will give evidence, Mr. Hermfprong, 
Iwill. EI went amongſt the mob according 
to my duty, and twice I read the riot act 
in vain. I ſaw this gentleman amongſt them, 
but knew not his deſigns. On the third day 
I heard him ſpeak; and his ſeditious diſ- 
courſe ran in theſe terms. My friends, 
perhaps it may be true that your wages are 
not adequate to the furniſhing you with 

all the ſuperfluities of life which you may 
deſire; but theſe are unhappy times, and 
require of you a greater degree of frugali- 
ty and forbearance. My friends, we can- 
not all be rich; there is no poſſible equality 
of property which can laſt a day. If you 


were capable of deſiring it, which I hope 


you are not, you muſt wade through ſuch 
ſcenes of guilt and horror to obtain it, as 
you would tremble to think of. You muſt 
finiſh the horrid conflict by deſtroying each 

other. And why ſhould you Jelive ir 
The rich have luxurious tables and diſ- 
eaſe; if you have poverty, you have 


health. 5 
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health. Add but content, and you have 
all that is worth having here.“ A turbu- 
lent fellow interrupted him here with 
damn you, who are you? What buſineſs 
have you here preaching amongſt us? As 
if we did not know what's what as well as 
you. Mr. Hermſprong anſwered with 
great mildneſs, my friend, it is to little pur- 
Pole who I am. I aſk of you only to at- 
tend to the realonableneſs of what I ſay. 
Truth is worth our regard, by whom ſo- 
ever it is ſpoke,” _ „ 
Damn you,” replies the other; © I be- 
lieve you are one of King George's ſpies, 
and no better than your maſter.” Mr. 
Hermſprong, without reply, knocked him 
down. This aſtoniſhed the crowd, and 
not a hand was raiſed againſt him. The. 
man roſe with his head a little bloody, and 
was ſlinking. Mr. Hermſprong called him. 
back. My good friend, ſaid he, I am 
ſorry to have hurt you. Any thing you 
had ſaid relative to myſelf, I ſhould not 
ſo have reſented ; but ſo to revile your 
King, is to weaken the concord that ought: 
to ſubſiſt betwixt him and all his. fubjeds, 
and overthrow all czvi/ order. I hope you 
will be ſorry for your paſſion, as 1 ſhall 
then for mine. Pray, accept this halſ- 
crown ; 1 give it with all my heart. The. 
man took it, though aukwardly; and this 
93 0 e gentle- 
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gentleman continued to ſ peak to the crowd. 
** I wiſh, my friends, I was able to ſupply- 


all your wants, and give you all your rea- 


ſonable deſires. But I am a ſingle indivi- 
dual; you are many. If, however, there 
are any amongſt you who have large fami- 
lies, now wanting food, I have ſome filver, 
and to ſuch I freely give it. You, Str, (he 
now addreſſed a man of the beſt appear- 
ance amongſt them) you, Sir, are a neigh- 
bour. Neighbours only can know one ano- 
| ther's wants. To you I intruſt this purſe. 

There is honeſty in your face. J am ſure 
you will diſpoſe.of it among thofe who- 
want, and want the moſt. The man flatter- 
ed with the diſtinction, withdrew to a 


neighbouring ale-houſe; and bribing a 
few of the moſt forward, and giving ale to 


others, he prevailed on them to diſperſe. I 
was ſeparated from Mr. Hermſprong ſoon 
after, but heard that he continued late 
amongſt them. The next day, however; 
not a man was to be ſeen; all was peace 
and order. -If, therefore, the charge of 
this gentleman's being a French ſpy, for 
we have nothing to do with Eis demeanour 
to Lord Grondale, reſts, as 1 luſpect, on 


this affair of tke riot, or on ſimilar grounds, 


we have not the leaſt PERS Pretence for 
commitment.” 


The juſtices withdrew to the grand jury 


chamber, 


\ 
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ber, and ſoon returned ; diſappoint- 
ment and, diſfatisfaRion appearing in the 
face of Doctor Blick alone. 

Mr. Saxby, addreſſing Hermſprong, 
ſaid, © There does not appear any overt 
act, Sir, on your part, for which you 
ought to be committed to confinement. It 
is ſaid, however, that you are a foreigner, 
and in this country have no property, re- 
lations or connections which bind you to 
it. In theſe ſuſpicious times we think 
circumſpection, with regard to ſtrangers, 
neceſſary. You will not therefore won- 
der that we require ſoine particulars of 

ou.” 2 #4 
ot Mr. Ban eng bowed. 

Of what country are you ” 

« I was born in America.” 

Tou have reſided ſome years in 


| France: r* 


« Not properly reſided. My mother was 
a French woman. I have been in France 
ſome part of every one of the laſt ſix 
ears. a 

„Which do you conſider as your COun- 
try? 
| % Not France, 3 England, if 
I may be permitted to reſide in it in Pence., 
otherwiſe America.“ 

“By the name, your father muſt have 
been of German origin.“ 

It ſhould ſeem ſo.“ 

1 Sir, 
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e Sir, that is not explicit. Is it ſo? or is 
Hermſprong your real name?“ 

Can it be of importance, by what name 
an unknown individual chooſes to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed?“ 

Every man incurring ſuſpicion, Who 
cannot, or who will not, give an explicit ac- 
count of himſelf, is expoſed to the animad- 
verſion of the magiſtrates. It is important 
to know your real name, that we may be 
put in the proper track of inquiry. If you 
conceal it, or aſſume one not your own, 
you give, againſt yourſelf, a ſtrong cauſe of 
A1uſpicion.”? 

I know not why 1 ſhould ſeem to elude 
your 1nquiries, rather than invite them. I 
acknowledge your right to demand, and I 
_ obey. Hermſprong, though he bore it many 

years, was not the family naine of my fa- 
ther. An individual of great diſtinction, 
now preſent here, ought to bluſh at the ne- 
_ ceſlity for the change; which was of his own 
creation. My father's real name was Cam- 
pinet. He was the elder brother of Lord 
Grondale. Had he lived, his proper appel- 
Jation here would have been Sir Charles 
Campinet. I am his only ſon.“ 

It is impoſhble to expreſs the aſtoniſh- 
ment and t..e murmurs which ran through 
the court at this explanation. All _ 
were turned upon Lord Grondale, who 


ſcemed to endeavour to be firm and el 
e 
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ed, but was 1n too much real confuſion to 
impoſe much upon the ſpectators. 
When Mr. Hermſprong could be heard, 
he ſaid to the bench, The proofs of what 
I have now aſſerted, you gentlemen, will 
not now expect me to give. They will ve- 
ry ſoon be called for in the proper court; 
where I ſhall apply to be put in poſſeſſion 
of the family eſtates, now poſſeſſed by Lord 
Grondale. I do not accule him of fraudu- 
lent poſſeſſion, for he believes my father 
dead very many years ago. Could I have 
reſpected his character, it is probable my 
claim might have lain for ever dormant, 
for I have property fully equal to my de- 
\ fires. So it might have lain had his lordſhip 
condeſcended to think of the happineſs of 
his amiable daughter. Whomſoever ſhe 
had choſen as the partner of her affection 
had ſhe choſen—her happineſs ſhould ne- 
ver have been moleſted by me. A fortunate 
incident, and Lord Grondale's perempto- 
ry determination to ſacrifice her on the al- 
tar of avarice, perhaps of revenge, aided 
I hope by ſome. affection, has induced the 
young lady to conſent to truſt this happi- 
_ neſs to my keeping, and I will guard it 
well. This cireumſtance, added to his be- 
ing the brother of my father, .ſhould ſeem 
to call upon me for all poſſible reſpect for 


Lord Grondale; and willingly ſhould 1 


Pay it, if filial piety would permit. But I 


Rn 
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cannot remember a father” s wrong, and ve- 
ne rate their author.“ 

Tears ſprang to the eyes of Hermſprong, 
as he ſpoke of his father; and as far as ap- 
pearances could teſtify, he was honoured 
with the approbation of far the major part 
of the court. No reply. being made by the 
counſel, the ſenior juſtice informed Sir 
Charles Campiuet, it was not the wiſh of 
the bench to give him any farther trouble. 
Lord Grondale, not without ſome trepida- 
tion, roſe, and ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee ſo 
much credit given to an impoſtor; he truſt- 
ed it would be ſhort, and that he ſhould 
take ample revenge on the ſeducer of his 
daughter, and the calumniator of his ho- 
nour. His lordſhip was ſuffered to leave 
the hall with much leſs ceremonious atten- 
dance than. he had entered. 2 | 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


M AY I aſk the e 162 we may 
ever hope again for the good old times of 
Zeno? The art of reflecting ourſelves out 
of feelings is, I fear, wholly loſt. It may in- 
deed be 9 that we may be good ſto- 


ics 
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jesſtill, when the misfortunes of our friends 
call upon us for firmneſs in adverſity ; but 
in our own, our ſenſibility is quite as keen 
as any realonable perſon, ought to defire, 
| I meddle not with that other fort of ſenſibi- 
lity, ſo faſhionable, and ſo pretty to talk 
about, becauſe I begin to be of opinion, it 
was made only to'be talked about; having 
watched it ever ſince it was born, and ne- 
ver having yet ſeen it rob a man of his ap- 
petite, or ſteal a roſe from the fair cheek of 
R THe Fe 
In the courſe of our acquaintance with the 
11luſtrious Lord Grondale, we have ſeen 
pretty well the nature of his feelings. Be- 
ing centered ſo compleatly in his dear and 
+ /. only ſelf, he has had no chance of obtain- 
| ing much of our eſteem, except when he 
. happened to be under the influence of love 
E | and Miſs Fluart. At all times alſo, his chief 
= governors ſeem to have been pride and re- 
g venge. Perhaps, ſince the unfortunate day 
3 of the ſeſſions, the firſt of the uſeful quali- 
= BY ties had loſt ſomething of its accuſtomed 
| force. He could not diſguiſe to himſelf his 
apprehenſion of the poſhbility, nay proba- 
bility, that Hermſprong might be the: ſon of 
| his brother; for he had contented himſelf 
. with the report of this brother's ſhipwreck, 
1 without thinking it all neceſſary to be 
41 too nice and fcrupulous in the inveſtigati- 
on of its truth. Even did he live, it would 
1 proba- 
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probably be in ſome obſcure corner of the 


earth. where he ſhould never hear of him 
more. For he ſtipulated to renounee his 


country, and being the fool of honour, he 


will probably, obſerve his ſtipulation. His 


| family having cat him off, he may have fuf. 


ficient ſpirit to, deſpiſe that family, aud 
chink it no longer worth a place in his re- 
membrance. So diſpoſed, he may never hear 
of our elder brother's death; and Why 


ſhould 1 go to inform himiof it, by an im- 


Pe mie reſearch after himſelf. 
So reaſoned his lordſhip ; and as it was 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the-family, never 
to ſpeak of thole who were thougat1to have 
diſgraced{/it, and as his lordſhip lived very 


much in the world, where people learn to 


forget what they do not with to remember, 
it is no wonder this brother ſhould have 
been buried in oblivion. I believe Miſs 
Campinet had never heard of him, or heard 
of him ſimply as one who had lived and 
died. 

On the other hand, it would occur to his 
lordſhip in his happier hours, that it was 


' impoſſible he ſhould have been permitted 
to poſleſs his eſtates ſo long unmoleſted, 


had this brother been in exiftence. That | 
this was probably ſome youog adventurer, 
who had come-to.the knowledge of this fa- 

mily anecdote; and having infatuated” his 


dau gkter, wanted to make uſe of it to iliti- 
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midate himſelf. DoQor Blick ſaid it muſt 


be ſo; Mr. Corrow ſaid it muſt be ſo; and 
beſides, the law had ſo'much of glorious 
uncertainty, ſo much of uſeful procraſtina- 
tion, that at the worſt, years might paſs 


away, before his lordſhip could be diſpol- 


ſeſſed. But although the reverend doctor 
and the man of law ſaid ſo, it was one of 


| thoſe: caſes in which men uſually allow 


themſelves the liberty of ſaying what they 


do not believe; for neither of them believ- 


ed Hermſprong an impoſtor; and as, fince 
the day of the ſeſſions, he had made the 
principal converſation of the county, and 
this'conve: ſation ran wholly in hisfavour, 
both theſe gentlemen thought it highly ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome ſtep of humility, in 


hopes of future favour. But of theſe devo. 
tees to ſelf-intereſt, it is no longer neceſſary 


and far from agreeable to me, to write. It 
18 the great Lord Grondale muſt occupy 
' Whoſe breaſt, hope and fear alternate imayed's'! 1014 
Like light and ſhade upon a waving field, 


Courſing each other, when the flying clouds 11 7 a 
Now hide, and now reveal the ſun. 1 


But the paroxyſms of fear had been ſo much 
ſtronger than thoſe of hope, that his lord- 
ſhip's nervous ſyſtem was grievouſly ſhat- 
tered by it; and debility ſeemed to be 
coming ſo rapidly on, that his lordſhip en 
1 5 A 
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all his ſtrength, could not wholly avoid 
ſome intruſi ve reflections of death, and ſome- 
thing after death. So little however had 
his Iordſhip thought of any world but this, 
that thoſe of another gave him but little ſa- 
tisfaction; and the faculty were called up- 
on to chace away at once the danger and 
the 9 A Sl 


CH A P. XXX. 


Is this ſtate of things, Mrs. n imagin- 
ed a little conſideration for herſelf might be 
uſeful. Farther than the ſum — men- 
tioned, ſhe had nothing in the pecuniary 
way to expect of Lord Grondale. Conſe- 
quently ſhe had nothing agreeable torex- 
pect, unleſs his lordſhip would comply with 
ber darling defire, and make her Lady 
Grondale. This idea, ſhe inſinuateditb his 
lordſhip on every proper occaſion; but he, 
proving incorrigibly deaf, ſhe determined 
to try the effect of menace; and actually 
told his lordſhip, that without this compli- 
ment ſhe would ſtay no longer at Grondale 
place; and what was the compliment now, 
juſt when he was going. to loſe the beſt part 

2 of 
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of his fortune. She wondered at herſelf ſor 
defiring it ; it was a proof that her love tor 

him was f uperior to every other confidera- 
tion. 

Had Mrs. Stone been politic, ſhe would 
have forborn the leaſt alluſion to Herm- 
ſprong. It had the effect of exciting his 
lordſhip's anger, both againſt the propoſi- 
tion and the propoſer. He ſaid ſome pro- 
voking things, ſuch as ladies are not pleaſ- 
ed to hear. She anſwered with ſufficient 
aſperity. Their reproaches became won— 
derſully keen and perſonal. She repeated 
her threats of going; he bade her go to the 
devil. She would not go any where, ſhe 
ſaid, where there was ſo great a probability 
of meeting his lordſhip; to whom ſhe now 
bade adieu for ever. It was to Doctor 
Blick's ſhe retired, in conſequence of the 
doctor's having ofien laid, how happy he 
ſhould be to ſee her at his houſe, a few 
days; whenever her convenience would 
permit. A 

The day after this impotwng event, lis 
Jordſhip received from his fair dan. ate the 
eee Jetter. 190! 


n |. Sir, | 
When I received your letter, deciſive- 
Ty renouncing me as a daughter, I had ma- 
ny bitter tears to ſed; but I own I had 


referent alfo, which prevented me from 
TDs 
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troubling you with importunate ſupplica- 
tions. To avoid being the wife of Sir Phi- 
lip Cheſtrum, I took, though with infinite 
reluctance, a ſtep, for which I feared your 
anger, but did not expect its endurance 
for ever. Farther than it has offended you, 
Sir, I cannot repent of it. As the wife of 
Sir Philip, I think I could not hve. Of two 
dreadful evils, J had to chuſe the leaſt, if 
I could know the leaſt; and I concluded 
your diſpleaſure for a time, a leſs evil than 

| miſery for life. I received your renuncia- 
tion of me as a daughter, It was my duty 
to ſubmit; and I ſhould never more have 
preſumed to conlider myſelf as the daugh- 
ter of Lord Grondale, but for the very ex- 
traordinary, aud to me unintelligible events 
which have recently taken place. That 
Mr. Hermſprong is K. perſon he purports 
to be, I have no doubt. Although to me, 
he never gave the leaſt hint of ſuch a cir- 
cumſtauce, to my aunt, as ſhe ſays, he gave 
ablolute proof; or certainly ſhe would not 
have accepted his preſents, or have preſid- 
cd in his houſe. I own that Leſteem him, 
and think highly of his probity; butT can- 
not reſolve to give my hand to the man 

who reduces my father to adverſity : That 
_ adverſity, be it what it may, I entreat I may 
be permitted ro ſhare. Permit me, Sir, to 
return to your houſe, and to my duty; and 
ſuffer me to convince you, by more than 

| Toth K 3 words, 


| 
FS 
1 


her ſolitary apartment. 
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words, that I am truly your afſectionate 
and dutiful daughter 
| CAROLINE CAMPINET.” 


Lord Grondale received this letter after 
a bad night, in an hour of low ſpirits, and 
indeed of humility; for he had begun to 
repent of his quarrel with Mrs. Stone, and 
was conſidering whether he ſhould not ſe— 
cure her attentions to him, at her own price. 
This letter determined him in the negative. 


Flis daughter promiſed fair. She wrote as 


if ſhe loved him; at leaſt, as if ſhe deſi red 
to love him. It would ſeparate her too 
from Hermſprong. This laſt conſiderati- 
on determined his lordſhip; and he wrote 
the following gracious and condeſcending 


epiſtle. 


& Miſs Campinet, 
] permit you to return. 


GRONDATLE.“ 


— —ñäi— — — 


On the receipt of it, at Hermſprong's, 


Mrs. Garnet wept, and remonſtrated; Miſs 


Fluart cried and ſcolded. The inflexible 
Miſs Campinet perſevered, with a kind of 
determined defpair ; and in a few hours had 


paid ber duty to his lordſhip, who had the 
goodneſs to forbear at preſent any virulent 


reproach, and to permit her to withdraw to 


CHAP. 
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Ir would have been the eaſieſt thing in 
the world for Lord Grondale to have learn- 
ed to love his daughter, had it not been 
neceſſary firſt to unlearn to hate her; for I 
know not by what word of milder ſignifi- 
cation I can deſcribe his preſent diſpoſition 
towards her. I muſt do him the juſtice to 
ſay, there were hours, or minutes rather, 
when he ſtrove againſt it, when he ſaw, 
when he feltſhe was amiable, and almolt al- 
lowed it. So his behaviour for the firſt 
ten days was a little capricious. He did 
not indulge indeed in paſhon, nor talk of 
putting her to death with his own hand; he 
contented himſelf with only ſtabbing. her to 
the heart with ironic taunts, when he was 
tolerably high in ſpirits; and when low, 

with kindly attributing his death to her. 
Not that he believed himſelf in any imme- 
diate danger, but was deſirous his daugh- 
ter ſhould. In this he ſacceeded. She 
thought ſhe ſaw her father viſibly decline; 
The feared ſome part of that decline might 
be owing to her di obedience; aad there- 
fore ſhe bore the 1nfirmities of his temper 
with the molt enduring patience. +2 Wk 
| K 4 I 
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So much ſweetneſs, and ſo much perle- 


verance, could not totally fail of their pro- 


per effects. She ſaw, or hoped ſhe ſaw, 


herſelf gaining upon his f and the 


ſatisfaction this gave her, was a compenſa- 


tion for the ſacrifice ſhe had made, at leaſt 


for a time, of all the tendercſt friendſhip 


had to give. Uncertain of her fate with 


Hermfſprong, ſhe reſolv& riot to think of 


him; and ſhe reſolved this perhaps a thou- 
ſand times a day. 


Hermſprong -bad left Eng land along 
with a Mr. Germerſheim, the 7 of his fas 
ther's friend at Philadelphia. It was he, 
whoalong with Mr. Sumelin; and two other 
gentlemen, accompanied Hermſprong in the 
county court; and it was he whom Sir 
Charles (I will call him Sir Charles when I 


remember) intended to call upon to ſpeak 


concerning his father, had it been neceſſary. 
Theſe two friends had ran over half En- 
gland together, and Mr. Germerſheim ha- 
ving to go into Germany, Sir Charles had 


gone to accompany him as far as Dreſden; 
fo that Miſs Campinet had ſeen him only 
once after the county court day, and that, 
51 Hs ſhe had heard of his conſanguinity 


erſelf. A little refentment ſhe felt, and 


expreſſed to Miſs Fluart, that Sir Charles 


did not think her worthy of his entire con- 


fidence; and it is not impoſſible that this 


reſentment might aſſiſt in carrying her back 
| 10 
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to Grondale houſe; for we are not always 
accurately acquainted with all the little 
ſprings which move us to action. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Ar the requeſt of Miſs *Campinet, Miſs 
Fluart promiſed to ſtay with Mrs. Garnet 
till Sir Charles's return. This was at the 
end of three weeks; and Mrs. Garnet not 
being able, Miſs Fluart told him the dil- 
agreeable news of Miſs Campinet's re- 
elopement; wondering ſometimes how her 
fair. friend could be ſo dutifully filly; and 


ſometimes weeping, with Mrs. Gariet, for 


the conſequences. Sir Charles heard all, 
without offering the leaſt interruption. As 
far as the matter depended upon words, he 
was the perfect philoſopher; but his fine 
face betrayed certain internal emotions, 


v hich proved him no philoſopher at heart. 


He even found it expedient to walk in the 
garden, whence however he returned in a 
few minutes, and ſitting down by Mrs. 
Garnet, he took her hand, and with the 
kindeſt tone, ſaid, So fall, my. dear and 


revered mother, the expectations I had 
dl E built 
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built upon to ſecure my own happineſs, 
and increaſe yours.” 


« No, no, my dear ſon,” vec Garnet 


ſobbed out,“ not fallen—our hopes are not 
entirely fallen.” | 

& I know not, my dear madam, whether 
J can accommodate myſelf to prejudices, 
even iu my Caroline, which appear to me 


10 pervert juſtice and leave reaſon uncon- 
fulted. My father taught me to think and 
to judge—for 01e ſole abſolute 
command he left me, engraved upon my 


memory by a thouſand repetitions. © Do 
always what is right.” In moſt human oc- 


currences this right is at once ſeen and ac- 
knowledged. Where diſcrimination is ne- 
ccllary, . my father ſay, diſcriminate 
with ſtrength and with care. When you 
bave judged, that is the right to you.” 


« But if Miſs Campinet errs, it is from 


4 weakneſs lo amiable,” ſaid Mrs. Gar- 


* 


net. 
e That Caroline aid be amiable with a 


thouſand weakneſſes, I can allow; but not 


that weakneſs itſelf is amiable. But let us 


not enter into the argument; I fear to fink 


in your opinion. That I am ſtrongly diſ- 


appointed, I muſt confeſs; yet will J not 


play the fool or the madman. I will not 
pine, and waſte the fruitful morning of my 
youth in love-ſick indolence. So far in- 
deed I mult indulge * as to leave 
England, 
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England, and return to America. There 
I may forget. Here, I cannot but remem- 
ber. There too, I know to paſs my days 
with ſome amuſement to myſelf, and ſome 
good to my fellow men. My grief is, my 
dear madam, that I muſt leave you—you, 
who love as a mother.” EY 

«© No, never—never ſhall you leave me 
by my own conſent,” ſaid Mrs. Garnet. 


“ Whereſoever you ſettle, that ſnall be my 


country for my few remaining years; for 
Mr. Hermſprong kiſſed her hand reſ- 
pectfully, and, the tear ſtanding in his 
expreſſive eye, withdrew to his ſtudy. 
Having reflected there a while, he de- 
cided upon a certain courſe of action, and 


began it with the following letter to Miſs 
Campinet. N 


4 . a Woe * 
= 
. % 


« A few hours ſince, Caroline, I was 


happy ; for I had confidence. Now—but 


I wiſh not to move your compaſſion, when I 
nave failed to convince your underſtand- 
ing. Since you have decided to renounce 
affinities and connexions, which ſo lately it 


appeared to you virtuous to form, we muſt 


ſubmit. There remains only to clear my- 
ſelf of certain things which you have al- 


ready imputed to me, and of others which 


it is probable you will; for you can be 
| . ; 3% unjuſt, 
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unjuſt, Caroline; and injuſtice has no li- 
mits. | . | 8 

It appears that you are offended, be- 
cauſe I did not impart to you in full confi- 
dence the affinity I revealed to our reſ- 
pectable aunt. You are offended then be- 
cauſe I reſpected your delicacy. To you, 
the fecret muſt have been highly embar- 
raſſing; and you would earlier have thought 
it your duty to have become unjuſt to me. 


Or ſuppoſe, what really happened, that 


after the accident which brought us to the 
notice of each other, I deſired your affec- 
tions; and wiſhed to owe them to perſonal 
merit only, if I had auy which might 
prove agreeable to you, not to the adven- 
titious aids of fortune or affinity: Was there 
any thing in this, which ought to have 
drawn your refentment upon me? i 


learn alſo, that you had imputed my | 
paſt ſlights and offences of Lord Grondale, 


to pride or caprice; now you conſider me 


as the decided enemy of your. father, and 
determine to treat me as ſucl;i, Yes—T own 


mylelf the decided enemy of your father, 


ſor he was ſo of mine. Not the open and 
avowed, but the concealed and treache- 
raus enemy. My enmity is virtue, or of 
virtuous origin; his began and ended in 


vice. And are you ſure, Caroline, that it 


is virtue in you to take the fide of impro- 
Þity, becauſe it is the improbity of your 
father? 
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father? But no more of this. I find jit im- 
poſſible to preſs upon you with the full 
force of concluſion. Your motives I can 
grant to be amiable, though I cannot grant 
that they are juſt. 1 

« Once, I think at your requeſt, I relat- 
ed to you, faithfully as far as it went, my 
father's ſtory, my mother's, and my own; 
permitting you to conclude, from the name 
J bore, that I was of German origin. My 
real birth being known, 1t fotlows in the 
general opinion, that I muſt proſecute my 
claim, and ſtrip Lord Groadlale of the fa- 
mily eſtates. That I came to England with 
that intention, Iown. When you became 
known to me, I determined it ſhould never 
be purſued in a court of Juſtice. Learning 
that Lord Grondale was preparing to de- 
prive you of the inheritance, I reſume my 
chim; ready to relinquiſh it at your re- 
queſt, provided 1t is allowed to deſcend to 
you, as it would have done, had my father 
never exiſted. It is an object to me, only 
as it relates to you. For you] reſerve it; 
and to you] yield it. Perhaps I have ſome 
right to your gratitude for this; and by #hzs, 
I ſeek no more. Not to ſuch cauſes would 
T owe your affections. You did love me, 
Caroline; I thought you did; and that 
thought was an inexhauſtible ſource of fe- 
licity. Thar ſource is gone; to find one 
4 1 5 equally 


adieu! 
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equally efficacious, perhaps is impoſlible ; 


but I owe it to myſelf to refiſt undeſerving 
miſery. I go to America, having loſt the 
tie which bound me to England. At this 
you will not be ſurpriſed. But ſhould you 
not, to hear that Mr. Glen and the worthy 
curate of Sithin were emigrants for my 


fake? Should you not be more than ſur- 
priſed, if you heard that our dear and reſ- 


pecta ble aunt, advanced as ſhe is in years, 


ſhould declare her reſolution io go where 


I go, and live where J live? This goodneſs 
I will repay with the utmoſt ſolicitude. I 
ſhall have friendſhip, Caroline, and I ſhall 
want it. To Mits Fluart J lend my houſe 
and its precincts, that ſhe may be near you. 
Cheriſh her friendſhip, it is above all eſti- 


mation. When ſhe marries, or no longer 


occupies Bloomgrove, it is yours. So 


would I have been, Caroline. But—no . 


more of this womanly effuſion. I am 
aſhamed of my lingering pen. Caroline, 


HERMSPRONG.” 
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1 was not till the following day that this 
letter was ſent, for Sir Charles was 1nter- 
rupied by the arrival of Mr. Woodcock 
and Mr. Glen. Theſe gentlemen ſpeat the 
evening, for Miſs Campinet being gone, 
Sir Charles conſidered himſelf as at home. 
It was upon this young lady principally 
the converſation ran, of which I am deſi- 
rous 10 give my readers a ſpecimen, to 
ſhew ſtill more the excentricities of Herm- 
ſprong. 

Mr. Glen had ſaid he: was ſorry Miſs 
Campinet had left Mrs. Garnet; but he did 
not allow, as a ueceſlary conſequence, that 
the connexion between Sir Charles and ſhe 
muſt be broxen. _ | 

So I have told Sir Charles,” Mils Flu- 
art ſaid; „if he will wait with patience 
and ſubmiſſion, he may reaſonably hope 
fora ſucceſsful termination.” 

© Patience and ſubmiſſion, my dear Miſs 
Fluart, are not the qualities of a ſavage,” 
Sir Charles replied; © we allow not the 


language of tyranny, even from pretty 
mouths.” 


Miſs Fluart. © Savages are wonderful 
1 | _ beings, 


hn 


15 the creed of a true love 
cannot have a fault.” 
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beings. Yon have no objection to the lan- 


guage of ſlavery from pretty mouths.“ 
Hermſprong. © have not all the ſavage 


ill qualities. I learned to hate the language 


of ſlavery in all its forms, eſpecially in the 
form of adulation. I conſider a woman as 
equal to a man; bat, let it not diſpleaſe 
you, my dear Miſs Fluart, I couſider a 
man allo as equal to a woman. When we 


marry, we give and we receive. Where 


is the neceſſity that man ſhould take upon 
him this crouching mendicant ſpirit, this 


exceſs of humiliation ?” 


Miſs Fluart. The arrow that Cupid 
ſhot you with was of lead. Or perhaps 
our heart has twenty thick coverings. It 
r that his miſtreſs 


— 


Hermſprong. © Unhappily, my father 


bred me up to think for myſelf; and this 


error of education does;not permit me to 
receive creeds of any manufacture but my 
own. S0 I fear I cannot riſe to the exalted 
eminence of a true lover. Yet llove 
Caroline, and though I do not approve 
her quite ſo well, T muſt love her long. 
How happy I ſhould be, has been the dar- 
ling ſubject of my imagination, ſometime 
paſt. How happy I might have been, will 
be ſo, for ſome time to come.” 
Mis Flnart, © When a man chuſes to 


"extinguiſh the torch of love, he eaſily 
finds the water.” 


Hermſprong. 
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Ulermſprong. Was not the water Miſs 
Campinet's ? She rejected me, did ſhe 
N 
Miſs Fluart. © Has ſhe ſaid ſo, Sir * 

Herinſprong. © She has done ſo, my dear 
Miſs Fluart ; ſhe has left us.” 

Mijs Fluart. Only to return for a while 


to her father.” 
Hermſprong. Did he folicit this. return, 


Miſs Fluart?“ 
Miſs Flnart. No. It was ſuggeſted by 


her duty.” 


Her mſprong. By what was ber leaving | 


him ſus geſtecl * 


Mi Haan. 46 "By fear ; ;. or perhaps by 


love. 
Hermſprong. « If the latter motive, it 
operates no louger, my dear Miſs Fluart ; 
| and I have proved the point of rejection. 
Mr. Woodcock, perhaps, Sir Charles; 
when you become a father, you will allow 
mote force to the motive of duty, than ke 


now ſeem to do. 
Hermſprong, Les, —1 may become a 


mouſter like Lord Grondale and expect 
duty where I have deſerved execration. 
But I am not that monſter yet. Let I ſeem 
to diſcern the relations of things; and if 
I do, Lord Grondale has no right to the du- 
ty of a daughter from one whom he has ne- 


ver treated as a e 
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Miſs Fluart. ] have urged this ſo of- 
ten to Caroline, that I muſt own I cannot, 
with any conſcience ſupport the contra- 

_ 
ry. 


Hermſprong. Here Miſs * 


found ar; a mother in conſanguinity, 


and quite a mother in affection. Here ſhe 
found a friend, not idly called ſo, but one 
who has proved her friendſhip, aud nobly 
proved it. Here ſhe found a man who 
loved her, aud whom ſhe ſaid ſhe loved. 
She left us all, and broke the tender en- 
gagements ſhe had exprelsly or tacitly en- 
tered into with us; and all fora word ; for 
what, but a word, is a duty uot owed ; and 
certainly not produced by affection. Me, 
above all, ſhe lett ; for after what had paſt, 
ſhe could not well imagine, that having 
manifeſted the utmoſt contempt for Lord 
Grondale, I couid ſtoop to wait his plea- 
ſure, and humbly ſolicu him tor happinels. 
If ſhe expected this, ſhe knew me not. It 


The did not expect this, ſhe: has made ber 


election, and it is decilive azalult me. I 
muſt now make mine. For the lake of my 
friends here preſent, and particularly, my 
dear mother, for yours, I would ſtay iu 
England; but having been ſtruck with a 
diſcaſe in it, I fear 1 ſhall need another 
climate to promote my cure. Nor indeed 
do I well know how I can make mylelf uſe- 


. ful in England for want Ot ſomething to 


do. 
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do. Nor do J yet ſee how I ſhall be able 
to accommodate myſelf to the exiſting 
manners of the rich. I cannot cat for hours, 
nor love candles ſo well as the ſun. 1 can- 
not, I fear, ſubmit to be fettered and cramp- 
ed throughout the whole circle of thought 
and action. You ſubmit to authority with 
Tegard to the firſt, and to faſhion with re- 
gard to the laſt. I cannot getrid of the 
ftubborn notion, that to. do what we think 
1s right to do, 1s the only good principle 
of action. You ſeem to think the only good 
principle of action is to do as others do- 
You allow faſhion to be often folly; and 
believe it right to be fools, when you have 
ſo great a ſanction ;—and by ſome ingeni- 
ous uſe or abuſe of words, you are always 
and eternally right. It is my misfortuage I 
cannot be right on ſuch ealy terms. Ser- 
vile compliance is crime, when it violates 
rectitude and imbecility, at leaſt, when it 
is proſtituted to folly. When it has be- 
come habitual, what a thing it has made of 
man.” | | bY 4 
% My friend,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © you 
have induged yourſelf in a pretty failrt- 
cal vein; but will you not have the good- - 
neſs to allow us ſome good qualities?“ | 
« Many, madam; 1 am not now draw- 
ing your whole picture as a people. I am 
only placing before you ſome of the things 
I diſlike. As to your panegyric, it is a 1 _ 
mo 81 JeE 
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Je ſo copious, I dare not venture upon 
it fo late in the evening. You will in- 
dulge me with one complaint more, and 
then I will confeſs that England abounds in 
amiable individuals, aud that I am charm- 
ed with your arts and ſciences.” 
Well, Sir,—your one more.” 
elt is your politics, madam; a ſubject 
on which the Engliſh people delight to 
_ dwell; on which no two people ever 
thought wholly alike; and on which you 
have brought yourſelves to ſo charming a 
degree of rancour, that you can bear no 
deviations from your own opinions. Be- 
fore you can ſet up an undiſputed title to 
an amiable people, you moſt firſt learn to 
agree to differ, Your religion has been 
teaching you love and good will to men 
ever fince you were born, and you have not 
yet got beyoud the primmer of the ſcience. 
This it is that deforins your ſocieties; or, 
to prelerve your tempers, and politeuels, 
drives you to infipidity and cards,” 
„Ae theſe things better in America?“ 
Miſs Fluart aſked, . 
I think they are. It is true, they diſ- 
pute there very much, grow animated 
 fometimes, and ſometimes indulge in per- 
ſonal abuſe. But this is evaneſcent. Lo 
your polite hatred for opinion, generally 
they are ſtrangers. I imagine they owe 
tis to their diverſity of religions, WANG. 
accul- 
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accuſtoming them to ſee difference of opi- 
nion in a matter of the greateſt importance, 
diſpoſes them to tolerate it on all ſubjects, 
and even to believeit a condition of hu- 
man nature. Their government too, em- 
braces all ſects, and perſecutes none; and 
When there is no reward for perſecution, 
and no merit attached to it, I ſuppoſe it 
poſſible for men to refrain from it.“ 

The converſation ſtopped here. After 

the ſilence of a minute, Mrs. Garnet faid, 
« My dear ſon, for fo 1 muſt call you, I 
ſee your difficulties here, and your pre- 
judice, for ſo perhaps it is, for the coun- 
try in which you were born. I cannot 
wiſh you leſs than all poſſible happineſs— 
and yet to part—” 
Tears prevented her proceeding. Herm- 
ſprong, taking ner hand, and kifling it with 
equal reſpe& and renderneſs ſaid, © Ma- 
dam, we will not part.” 

« Why, then we will not,” ſaid the good 
old lady with animation. © Of what im- 
portance is it to me where I dis, fo I live, 

whilſt I do live, with thoſe I lor . 
meant, madam, to ſtay in England 
for your ſake; but if on farther confide- 
ration, we ſhall determine the contrary, 
your travelling ſhall be rendered fo com- 
modious, you ſhall ſcarce know you move. 
But I muſt own, madam, I have no 
friends in America ſo dear to me as 

who 
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who are preſent; to part with them will 
be a ſuitering x 
e mean not to ſuffer,” ſaid Glen. ©I 
preſume I may be warmed with an Amer1- 
can ſun, be nouriſhed by American 
food, as well as yourſelf; exiſtence 1s a 
double bleſſing, when we live with thoſe 
we love.“ 

The reverend Mr. Woodcock heard all 
this. He wiſhed to ſpeak ; his lips quiver- 
ed; a tear guſhed from his eye; his head 
hung down ; he gave up his hopeleſs at- 
tempt at ſpeech. - 

Hermſprong obſerved this and ſaid, «1 
interpret for you, dear Woodcock ; your 
inclinations are with us, but you imagine 
_ obſtructions.” 

1 do indeed,” anſwered the parſon ; 
« a man with a family—without fortune 
without „ at leaſt, any that can be 
uſeful— 

. Stop, friend,” Cai Hermſprong, ſmil- 
ing; and do not abuſe thyſelf. I have 
ſixty thouſand acres of unc leared land up- 
on the Potowmac. It coſt me little. I have 
imagined a ſociety of friends within a two 
mile ring; and I have imagined a mode of 

making it happy. In this, it is poſſible I 
may not reach the point I defire ; Rs with 
common prudence, we cannot fail of 
plenty, and in time of affluence. 
Of this hereafter. But you, Miſs Flu- 


art, 
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art, what temptation can J poſſibly offer 

ou 2 
: « Yourſelf, to be ſure,” afar this 
laughter loving lady. 

I love you,” Mr. Hermſprong replied, 
e with every ſort of love but one; that one 
is at preſent Caroline's excluſively. If I 
recover it —.“ 

Don't trouble yourſelf,” ſaid Miſs 
Fluart ;. © for though I love you with every 
ſort of love but one, 1 love Caroline bet- 
ter; and if ſhe is not amongſt your collec- 
tion, you may grub wood by yourſelves.” 

„For that ſentiment I canuort love you 
leſs, > Hermſprong anſwered, and then 
changed the converſation, | | 
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3 E leter to Miſs Campinet, given in 
a 888 iug chapter, ſtartled, this youn 
lady. She endeavoured to reflect wilh more 
8 than ſhe had hitherto done; 'ſhe 
egan to doubt whether the ſte p had lately 
taken was as meritorious as ſhe Withed to 
have thought it. The friends ſhehad left 
had been uniformly kind, whilſt the little 
tenderneſs ſhe had experienced from: Lord 
Grondale, ſeemed more the effect of de- 
clining ſtrength and ſpirits, than of ſorrow 
or affection. Wine had ſtill the power of 


_ elevating his lordſhip, and ſtill when ele- 


vated, he was diſpoſed to taunt his daugh- 
ter with his accuſtomed malevolence. 
This ſeceſſion from her deareſt friends, 


had it not alſo the appearance of reſent- 
ment agaluſt Sir Charles Campinet? What 


had ſhe to reſent? Sir C harles thought her 


unjuſt; perhaps with reaſon. How much 


more cauſe to think her ſo would he have, 
if ſhe gave him reaſon to ſuppoſe her ca- 
pable of defiring to deprive himſelf and 


his poſterity of their undoubted right. 
? ' Could 
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Could the repay ſuch generoſity with ſuch 
ingratitude, ſhe muſt indeed Zeteros his 
contempt. With ſuch ſentiments, could 

ſhe permit him to leave England? Could 
ſhe bear to ſee him no more? Theſe reftec- 
tions, the laſt perhaps not leaſt, diſorder- 
ed her even to ſickneſs, The paleneſs 
of her cheek was viſible to Lord Grondale, 
when ſhe next went to receive His com- 
mands. She excuſed it as well as ſhe was 
able; but her father, always ſuſpicious, 
purſued her with ſuch peremptory inqui- 
ry, that ſhe was compelled, as ſhe had 
been once before, to give him the letter, 
to avoid his ironic taunts. 

Lord Grondale read this letter; it was 
generous no doubt; but as it was intended to 
operate in favour of his daughter, to him- 
ſelf it was no obligation. But how to render 
it beneficial to himſelf? This queſtion, his 
lordſhip conſidered, as well as he could 
now conſider, two or three ſucceeding days; 
during which he remained totally filent 
upon it to his daughter, who having nothing 
to ſay on the part of her father, wrote her- 
ſelf to Sir Charles Ne: ns as follows. 


* 


« — 89 © 


441 «Surely, Sir Charles, you vat too a 8 
upon a mind wc, and harraſſed by op- 
Vor. II. | | poſing 
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poſing conflicts. However wrong I may 
have been, I have at leaſt the merit of hav- 
ing been governed by your own fiſt prin- 
ciple of adtion; I have done what I thought 
to be right. I have ſinned, if I have fin- 
ned, againſt my own affections; for I make 
no ſcruple to ſay, thoſe affections were 
yours. If, for a moment, I gave way to 
new ſenſations, teſtified by auy little ex- 
preſſions of reſentment at not being ſuffici- 
ently confided in, or ſuſpecting a now more 
implacable enmity to my father, forgive 
me; ſuch error was evaneſcent ; my judg- 
ment would Have corrected it, if my heart 
had not. Not ſo influenced, did J leave 
Bloomgrove. It was the picture of my 
father always before my eyes, reduced from 
grandeur to comparative poverty, ſick in 
body, and unhappy in mind, which drew 
me thence. You do me wrong indeed, if 
you think me ſuperlatively happy here; 
or that I left Bloomgrove without regret; 
or that I leſs love and revere my reſpected 
aunt; or that my Maria is leſs dear to me; 
or that I do not think of you, Sir Charles, 
oftener now than perhaps I ought; for—1ſo. 
eaſily to ſuſpett—ſo eaſily to accept the 
idea of ſeparation—but no more of this. 
' You make nice diſtinctions; too nice per- 
haps for human happineſs ; and I may now 
ſeem to you to depart from maiden modeſ- 
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ty, and court your loſt affections,— better 
loſt than ſo redeemed. 

For your generous intentions reſpect- 
ing myſelf, I thank you; and wiſh to avail 
myſelf of them juſt ſo far, as that my father 
may breathe out the remains of his ſhort ex- 
iſtence, for ſhort it muſt be, untroubled by 
litigation. This awful event paſt, no con- 
ſideration on earth ſhall induce me to with- 
hold from you a tittle of your right. N 
law for me, Sir Charles; every toy you 
claim ſhall be yours. 


CAROLINE CAMPINET.” 
« I write my aunt and friend, to entreat 


their pardon of a conduct too embarraſſed 
to be blameleſs even to them.“ 


14ͤ 
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J 


+ QRG1VE my nice diſtind ions, Ca- 
roline; loue, they ſay, is always making 
them. Tou will not hold from me a tittle 
of my right. And what method, my fair 
couſin, will you take to enforee my accep- 
tance ? For the daughter of Lord Grondale, 
Twould have claimed every thing; of her, 
nothing. No-—nothing-but herſelf will I 
ever claim. The reſt is air. Her heart was 
mine, is mine, and may it ever be the hap- 
Py lot of her | 


CHARLES CAMPINET. 


ce Our aunt and our fair friend are all in 
tears, but they are tears of joy. Your let- 
ters have a faſcinating charm in them, Ca- 
roline. They move all hearts as you di- 


rea.” 


So wrote Sir Charles in anſwer; and J 
believe communicated to his fair miſtreſs 


a pleaſpre equal to his pwn. More letters 
> W ö K 1 paſſed, 


— 
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paſſed, which it is not our purpoſe to tran- 
feribe; only to ſay, that they drew cloſer 
together the knot which love had formed. 
In the mean time, the illuftrious Lord 
Grondale, when diſpoſed to meditate, fix- 
ed his attention on the means of turning 
the love and romance of Hermſprong to 
His own' advantage. It accorded indeed 
ill with his pride to ſeem to compromiſe. 
with a man he had ſo often declared an im- 
poſtor 5 but as he could not avoid, in his 
more timid hours, owning to himſelf, the 
Higher probability of the young man's be- 
ing really his nephew, he feared two con- 
ſequences. One, left the evidence ſnould 
be ſuch as to render him ridiculous for not 
better informing himſelf ; or ſtamp him with 
odium, if he was belteved to have been 
better informed. The other, leſt he ſhould 
be obliged to live with diminiſhed ſplen- 
 dour, or perhaps to hide himſelf in obſcu- 
rity ; for the idea of dying, with which he 
had*wiſhed to impreſs his daughter, had 
been a- paſſing 1dea with his lordſhip, of- 
little force and leſs duration. Theſe fears 
began by degrees to ſap his pride, now un- 
ſupported by the kind and cheriſhing hand 
of Doctor Blick, who, fince the day Mrs. 
Stone had become his gueſt, or that on 
which Sir Charles had declared himfelf in 
the county court, had ſeen little of his 
Jordſhip. - Even the aſſiduous Mr, Corrow 
; 1 had 


» 
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had failed in the uſual frequent expreſſion 
of his reſpect: Each of theſe gentlemen, 
though unknown to the other, being en- 
gaged in conſidering the beſt mode of iranſ- 
ferring their invaluable friendſhip, to the 

future poſſeſſor of the power of patro- 
nage. 1 | 
Lord Crondale then, after ſome days 
conhderation, and the ſtrong contention 
of his pride with his intereſt, thought pro- 
per to indulge his daughter with a con— 
verſation, the tenor of which may be col- 
Jected fiom the following letter of hers to 
Sir Charles. | | 


Lee — 


« My father has been kinder to-day, and 
more explicit than uſual. He has ordered 
me to ſay, that if you can, in a private man- 
ner, convince him, you are the ſon, the le- 
eitimate ſon of his elder brother; if you will 
let your claim reſt, and permit him to poſ- 
ſeſs the family eſtates for life; if you will 
apologize for your paſt conduct; and en- 
gage to treat him with proper reſpect in 
future. - On theſe conditions, he grants 
you his daughter. It is probable ſome, or 
all of them, may be diſagreeable. If ſo— 
_— them, I entreat you. I aſk no ſacri- 
fice. A+ 
CAROLINE CAMPINET.” 

Sir 
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Sir Charles to Miſe Campainet. 


« It is not neceſſary, my Caroline, it is 
not proper, that my reply to Loxd Gron- 
dale's requiſitions ſhould paſs through you. 
Fortune certainly ſhall be no bar to my ob- 
taining you. But my honour, Caroline, 
my principles, they mutt be in my own 
keeping. I muſt not forfeit them,—even 
for Caroline Campinet. 


Her devot 


CHARLES.” 


Sir Charles to Lord Grondale. 
* My Lord, 5 
© J have the honour of a letter from Miſs 
Campinet, wherein ſhe propoſes, as from 
your lordſhip, three conditions, herſelf the 
reward of my compliance. I know not what, 
that is juſt and honourable, I would not do 
for ſuch a reward. 
*I muſt firſt convince your lordſhip that 
Jam what I pretend. That I have evidence 
which muſt carry conviction to the minds 
L 4 Bo of 


if | 
#* | 
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of as many impartial people as hear and 


conſider it, Jam certain; butT believe un- 
der certain circumſtances, the human mind 


has a power to reſiſt even conviction. I can 


fend your lordſhip, a Matthew Clewes, 
whom almoſt thirty years may have taken 

from your remembrance; but to which, 
certain circumſtances muſt unavoidably 


reſtore him. He was then a ſervantin the 
family, a favourite of my father's, and con- 


fidentially employed by him in a love af- 
fair with a certain Miſs Debank, a lady, 
whoſe name will probably affii& your lord- 
ſhip with recollections. This man you en- 
deavoured to corrupt; you did corrupt; 
and made ſubſervient to your treachery; 


ſent over to France, to my father; this 


man, ſtruck with remorſe, confeſſed his 
guilt and was forgtven, and at his earneſt 
requeſt received by my father as his ſer- 
vant. This he continued to be till my fa- 
ther's death, and has ſince been mine. From 


this perſon your lordſhip may learn, if you 


pleaſe, every occurrence of note reſpecting 
my father. „„ 
« Your ſecond propoſition is of a kind 
too unintereſting to me, to occaſion the leaſt 
oppoſition—but your third—that I ſhall 


apologize io you—ſhall treat you with fu- 


ture reſpect 


« You are my uncle, Sir, the brother of 
my father; and had you had my father's 
44 virtues 
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virtues, how ſincerely could I have trans- 
ferred to you, the duty and reſpect I owed, 
and always moſt willingly paid to him. 
His ſtory was not told me by himſelf; it 
was written 1n latin; and purſuant to my 
father's directions, given me by my mo- 
ther, when J arrived at the age of twenty 
five; accompanied by ſome letters of yours, 
which unhappily too well prove your in- 
tention to deceive. Such teſtimony corro- - 
borated in every point by Matthew Clewes, 

I could not doubt; mit my perſonal con- 
duct to you, Sir, has ariſen, not from re- 
ſentment of the pride with which 1 was 
treated on our firft rencontre; but from a 
deep abhorrence of principles which could 
deceive and betray a brother. 


* Should I be ever ſo happy as to ſee you 


in that ſtate of mind, which would have diſ- 
poſed you to aſk: forgiveneſs of a too juſtly 
offended brother, Iwill aſk your's; and not 
pay you exterior marks only of reſpect, 
but thoſe interior ones, which cannot be- 
come your due, but by contrition, and 
true reſpectabiliyxy. 


CHARLES CAMPINET.,” | 


RS. H A P. 
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Ar the name of Matthew FADE Lord 

, Grondale was ſeized with a cold ſhivering, 
the beginning, I ſhould hope, if phyſiolo- 
giſts will permit, of that contrition recom- 
mended by his proud and inflexible ne- 
phew. But when the marks of repentance 
are genuine, and likely to endure, none 
Þut divines know; and as Doctor Blick, 
at this critical period, was either indiſpoſ- 
ed, or not diſpoſed to attend his lord- 
ſhip as uſual, we are not able to determine 
the ſtate of Lord Grondale's mind in this 
particular. All we know is, that his lord- 
ſhip did not requeſt the attendance of 
Matthew Clewes, and that Mr. Corrow did. 
This gentleman ſaid that Lord Grondale 
was very unwell, and could not at preſent 
ſee him, the ſaid Matthew Clewes ; that 
himſelf was deputed to take his depoſition ; 
and therefore he deſired him to ſay the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 
But Matthew was himſelf an intelligent 
fellow; and had had beſides the benefit of 
his maſter” s counſel in this buſineſs. So he 
ſaid, I do uct ſuppoſe, Sir, you would ad- 
viſe an evidence for your client, to ex- 

| plain 
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plain to the oppoſite party the nature of his 
evidence, before he came into court; but 
as my maſter does not intend to imitate the 
_ crooked policy of lawyers, I may acquaint - 
you, that I was with my late maſter! in 
France, and took the voyage with him in 
the ſame veſſel to America; that I was a 
witneſs to his marriage with Miſs Dupre of 
Nantes; was in the houſe: when ſhe was 
brought to bed of my prefent maſter; con- 
veyed her and him from Philadelphia to 
the country of the Nawdoeſſies; lived there 
with them the beſt part of twenty years; 
was preſent at the death of my old maſter; 
and have attended Sir Charles ever ſince; 
and will to the end of my life, if I may; 
| becauſe he is all that is good. 

«And do you think, fellow,” ſaid Mr. 
Corrow, * that a bold evidence like this, 
will procure your maſter the eſtate of 
Lord Grondalte#-' 5 | 

« I do not know,” replied Matthew, 
c how great a battle truth and law may have 
when they meet, but I know, that if law 
wins the conteſt, fo much the worſe for the 
country that is-plagued with it.“ 

« And I do aſſure you,” Mr. Corrow 
ſaid, that Lond-Grondvls muſt win. Poſ- 
ſeſſion, you know, is eleven of the twelve 

oints of law, according to the old ſaying; 
and I think I can anſwer for keeping his 
lordſhip in poſſeſſion in ſpite of your evi- 
/ | _— 
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| dence. But it ſeems to me that it would be 
more for your intereſt not to give evidence 
in a loſing cauſe; both becauſe it might be 
better to have Lord Grondale for a friend 
than an enemy ; and becauſe his lordſhip is 
a man of very great honour ; and bountt- 
ful as the ſun to thoſe who oblige him; 
and, the lawyer continued, as you have 

lived moſt of your life out. of England, 

you may hke ſome other country better 
than this; in which caſe, I am ſure Lord 
Grondale would make it eaſy and com- 
fortable to you.” 

cc Pretty long, and rather infiorming, 
was this harangue of Mr. Corrow's,—for | 
he graced it with much ſmile, and much 
ſweetneſs of expreſhon. 

Matthew anſwered it, all at once inthe 
Lacedemonian way, I believe. Pair words, 
Mr. Corrow, butter no parſnips.“ 

The lawyer was not much diſpleaſed 
with the reply ; ſo he ſmiled again, and faid, 
true Mr. Clewes, you are right; come to 
me again on Friday, and we will fee how 
the parſnips may be buttered in the beſt 
manner poſſible, So Matthew departed ; 
and ran to tell his mafter the rind be 
had made in the ſuit of law verſus ruth. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP. XLIL 


Bur had this interview taken place, 1+ 
might have been death to the reputation of 
Mr. Corrow as a lawyer; for Matthew had 
contrivances in his head, the ſucceſs of 
which would have ſhewn the attorney de- 
ficient in matter of ſagacity, or what is vul- 
garly called cunning; a part of character 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſome gentlemen 
of the long robe, that without it, parch- 
ment is of no value. | OY: 
Poor Lord Grondale, that ſun of bounty 
that was to be, had the uſe of his left fide 
taken from him by a paralytic ſtroke. His 
mouth was diſtorted, and the muſcles ſub- 
ſervient to ſpeech were almoſt immoveable. 
His memory ſeemed much impaired ; and 
his perception of the objects around him 
greatly diminiſhed. By degrees he recover- 
ed a part of theſe faculties; but the utmoſt 
endeavours of his phyſicians, could not 
prevent his advancing faſt into a ſtate of 
lethargy. One day, about a week from 
his being firſt ſtruck, he ſuddenly awoke, 

as from a diſturbed ſlumber ; and anſwered 
his weeping daughter's inquiry with a 
= Thank you my dear,” a word, 2 | 
| From 
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from him ſhe had never heard before. He 
-ſpoke it too rather more diſtiuctly, than 


ſince his ſtroke he had ſpoke any words. 
He looked at Miſs Campinet ſeveral mi- 
nutes, and then ſaid, kiſs me Caroline. 


She did ſo, and burſt into a tender effuſion 
of tears. Half an hour after this, he ſaid, 
21 muſt die.” Miſs Campinet ſobbed. 


< ha ve been a hard father,” he ſaid, then 
ſunk to ſleep. When he awoke again he 
was viſibly altered, and of this he ſeemed 


ſenſible. He ſpoke now with more difficul- 


„and ſeemingly with much earneſtneſs. 
« My aunt,” he ſaid, © and Charles ſend 


—.“ Miſs Campinet, though not certain 


ſhe underſtood him, diſpatched ' an  imme- 
diate meſſenger, who fortunately finding 


Sir Charles at home, Mrs. Garnet and he © 


were ready when his lordſhip next awoke, 
to attend his call, 1f he remembered them. 
That he did ſo was conjectured by Miſs - 
Campinet and the attending phyſician, from 
anxious looks Caſt alternately at his daugh- 
ter and the door; for he could not now - 
ſpeak. Mrs. Garnet entered; Lord Gron- 
dale put out towards her, the only hand 
which now obeyed his will. His look aſk- 
ed forgiveneſs; hers granted it. He caſt 


his eyes on his nephew, to whom he now 
/ held out his hand. Sir Charles took it 
with reſpedd. He preſſed it gently; Lord 
Grendale, with what ſtrength he had, re- 


turned 
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turned the preſſure. Sir Charles under- 
ſtood this as an expreſſion of contrition, 
and he marked his ſentiment of it by rai- 
ſing his uncle's hand to his lips. It ſeemed 
to animate his lordſhip; he beckoned Miſs 
Campinet to approach; he took her hand 
and motioned it towards his nephew. Sir 
Charles caught it, and imprinted upon it a 
reſpectful kiſs. His uncle's laſt look ſeem- 
ed to expreſs a faint degree of pleaſure. 
But not longer able to ſupport the effort of 
keeping awake, his head ſunk upon the 

pillow, oppreſſed with his laſt ſleep. He 
awoke and died. So cloſed 8 laſt act of 


Lord Grondale. 


CHA P, 
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CHAP. XLII. 


I. the careleſs writer of a novel, clofes 
His book, without marrying or putting to 
death, or ſomehow diſpoſing, not only of 
his principal perfonages, but of all who 
have acted a part in the drama above the 
degree of a candle-fnuffer, he creates an 
unſatisfied want in the minds of his readers, 
eſpecially his fair ones, and they hardly 
part friends. As every body knows I live 
but to love and oblige theſe charming ori- 
tics, I will in this chapter endeavour to- 
prevent ſo ſad a cataſtrophe to myſelf, and 
ive them all the ſatisfaction I can. 
Bound, I preſume, to give the preference 
to holy things, I ſhall begin with Doctor 
Blick; to whom it no ſooner appeared 
that Sir Charles Campinet was Sir Charles 
Campinet, and that he would have the efſ- 
tates and the boroughs, than he began to 
think Lord Grondale was not ſo great, ſo 
very great a man, as he had hitherto ſup- 
poſed him. He even began to fee ſeveral 
faults; and when he looked upon Mrs. 
Stone, his gueſt, advanced a little into the 
vale of years indeed, but of a fine perſon 
fill, and conſidered all her merit, and all 
the obligations by which his lordſhip was 
hs F bound 
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bound to her, he could ſcaree avoid ac- 
cuſing him of folly, if not ingratitude. 
No ſooner were the funeral obſequies per- 
formed, than he wrote Sir Charles a copi- 
ous epiſtle, in a ſtile of pompous humili- 
ation, imputing his own behaviour to ig 
norance of his birth and quality; and 
ſtating many reaſons why he ought to be 
forgiven. 

Sir Charles wrote: 

* forgive you, Sir, but do not like you. 
You will diſcover frankneſs to be my vice, 
aud it will incur your Uiſpleafure, I fear 
we ſhall not Be cordial neighbours. If on 
this account your reſidence here would be 
more diſagreeable to you, and you ſhould 
| another ſituation, I engage for Mr. 

oodcock that he ſhall do the whole du- 
ties of Grondale and Sithin without in- 
creaſe of ſalary.” | 
I bhe doctor, in his anſwer, lamented his 

hard fate, in not being allowed the liberty 

to try to make himſelf agreeable. Hoped 

Sir Charles would one day think better of 

him; till when he muſt ſubmit to neceſſity. 

That he accepted the condition, and was 

Sir Charles's 2h 5 
| Moſt faithful, 

Moſt obedient, 

Moſt devoted ſervant. 


Sir . 


| 
| 
| 
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Sir Charles allowed Mrs. Stone's claim 
upon the effects of Lord Grondale, aud 
ordered immediate payment; à eircum- 
ſtance ſo agreeable to the doctor, that he 


wooed the lady, and won the lady, to wed, 


not love. They ſetled at Wincheſter; and 
as they are little viſited, have the more 
time to deſpiſe and plague each other, 


which they do with great ſincerity. 


Mr. Woodcock is in poſſeſſion of the 
parſonage, of the friendſhip of Sir Char- 
les, and of 3ool. a- year; | need not point 
out from what beneficent hand. As he is 
one of the beſt men, I hope he is one of the 
happieſt. 

The venerable Mrs. Garnet removed to 
the hall, and took poſſeſſion of the chair 
of eaſe; and long may ſhe enjoy it. Miſs 
Fluart, not yet willing © to buy herſelf a 
maſter,” eſtabliſhes a little houſehold: at 
Bloomgrove. Once a day ſhe quarrels 


with Sir Charles about /e Bom ton, et la belle 


uſage; aud the greateſt vexation ſhe has yet 


to complain of, is, that ſne cannot vex him. 


She calls him ſavage; abuſes his antedilu— 


vian ideas; and then tells her friend, with 
half a' ſigh, ſhe will have a ſavage like him- 
ſelf, or die a maid. 


Mr. Sumelin and his lady are one fleſh, 


o ſays the church, but they are two ſpi- 
rits. 
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rites. Upon ſubmiſſion, and the requeſt of 
Sir Charles, Mr. Sumelin received Filly- 
grove into his counting-houſe, with leave 
to marry his daughter, if he can. Miſs 
Sumelin demurs and pouts; and bids him 
remember Miſs Wayel. Tt is not that ſhe 
cannot forgive, or has loſt all her firſt affec- 
tion; but Mrs Sumelin has half perſuad- 
ed her that Sir Philip Cheſtrum is the moſt 
accompliſhed man, for moſt of the purpoſes 
for which a wiſe young woman ſhould mar- 
ry, of all men living; and that ſhe may 
catch him if ſhe will take the trouble to an- 
gle. The mild; the gentle Charlotte Sume- 
lin is yet uncourted; has aſked and obtain- 
ed her father's conſent to live with Miſs 
Fluart at Bloomgrove. For the unhap- 
py Mrs. Marcour, Sir Charles obtained 
the means to convey her ſafe to her chil- 
dren. "_ 
And, pray, ſay a thouſand of my fair 
readers all at once,—pray, Mr. Glen, can. 
you think of cloſing your book without 
giving us complete ſatisfaction reſpecting 
Sir Charles and Miſs Campinet. Many 
things fall out between the cup and the lip. 
They might marry or they might not. 
Are we at liberty to ſuppoſe which we 
pleaſe? For what Exp then did you write 
your book? 1 
Pardon me, dear ladies. I knew orthought 
I knew, that there muſt be a total con- 
N formity 


— — — — 
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formity of concluſion in your minds re- 


ſpecting this great event; and my hopes 
were, that you would have the goodneſs 
to marry them, when and where, and how 
you plealed. But fince otherwiſe is your 
Pleaſure, I, as in duty bound, fubmit. 
It was in the 5th month after the death of 


Lord Grondale that the happy Herm- 


ſprong, the name he ſtill beſt loves, led 


his blooming Caroline to the altar, = dreſſ- 


ed in a white poloneſe—pſhaw—dreſſed 


In love and innocence I mean, — for of any 


dreſs, but of the mind, 1 know, - yes,. 
T juſt know a poloneſe from a cabbage 


The union, I believe, will prove un- 


fortunate only to the gentlemen of the law; 
for Sir Charles having no body to go to 


law with but himſelf, is under the neceſſity 
of not going to law at all; which will be 
ſo obligiug as to give him a full title to his 
property, by what the gentlemen of this 


* * 


Tcience call a remitter. 
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